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Ourselves 


E OF America, at least, have brought the sit- 

uation to a sharp focus. We have reckoned 
the values of German diplomatic evasions and fil- 
tered the muddied outpourings of the more violent 
of our editors. We see this: 

Our reply to the German note of May 28 was no 
stronger and no weaker than the note of May 15. It 
was a reiteration of a declaration of principle, a 
dignified statement of facts, a firm insistance upon 
adherence to issues, an eloquent appeal against the 
things that debase, for the things that lead upward. 

There was more than that which is called “diplo- 
matic phraseology” in the courteous expression of 
what we had to say to Germany. Human kindness 
was there; compassion; a real sense of friendship for 
an ill-guided and suffering people; a genuine desire 
to help to bring about “even a partial accommodation 
of interests or in any way mitigate the terrors of the 
present distressing conflict.” A great state paper, 
yes; one of the greatest in the history of the world. 
Not only did it voice the honor, courage and ideals 
of one people; it carried a plea for love and fellow- 
shiv among all peoples. It was great as the United 
States is great. As an expression of the spirit that 
is in the American people it measured true. 


The Issue 


‘@ ITS purpose so to define the issue as to make 
further evasions impracticable, the note is gen- 
erally declared to have been successful. While it 
was pertinent for this government to lodge protest 
against attacks on merchant vessels and on any 
neutrals in defiance of existing international law, as 
has been done, the peculiar obligation resting on this 
government in making demands on belligerents is 
that it asks for adequate assurance that they will 
not use any of their new instruments of warfare in 
such a manner as to abbreviate the rights of Ameri- 
can masters or American citizens bound on lawful 
errands, or on any of our unresisting merchant ships. 
Apparently the German note indicated an acceptance 
of such a principle, but represented that the facts, 
such as the German government had knowledge of 
them, excepted the Lusitania from the operation of 
this rule. 

The logical assumption is that, if the German gov- 
ernment discovers that its view of the facts is wrong, 
it will admit the principle in reference to the issue 
raised in the case of the Lusitania and give satis- 
factory assurance against similar occurrences in the 
future. 





Germany 


| eeesedas of course, may easily go contrary to any 
logical assumption. At this writing there is lit- 

tle to indicate what course Germany will choose. 

While many of us cannot wholly agree with the 
New York Times that “the reply to Germany’s note 
is the appeal of a nation of the Twentieth Century 
to a nation that has reverted to the principles and 
practices of the Thirteenth,” most of us do recognize 
that the note offers to Germany an opportunity such 
as she may never have again during the war—a 
chance to declare to the world that, not an outlaw, 
she recognizes the laws of nations; to disprove a con- 
dition of barbarism and to prove, instead, an appre- 
ciation of the ideals of humanity; a chance to avoid 
in days of peace to come, the ignominy, disappoint- 
ment and hardship that is certain to be the portion 
of any nation that chooses the part of an Ishmael. 

Unhappily, a Prussian rulership, hitherto actuated 
by a policy of savagery in war, will determine the 
position of a great people among the nations of the 
world. If the Kaiser and his advisers ignore the 
opportunity, which, coming from the world’s greatest 
neutral nation, they could embrace with good face, 
Germany, in the family of nations, will that moment 
take the position of a deficient. Beyond that there 
can be but one course for us. We must join in the 
effort to control madness. The control of a deficient 
is a disagreeable task, at best. The task becomes 
perilous with violence. We have taken our stand for 
peace, justice and brotherhood among nations. 
These three cannot be, without sanity. We have put 
a test question to Germany. If the answer shall be 
that Germany will persist in a course of lawlessness 
and savagery it will be our duty to assist in destroy- 
ing that which threatens all civilization, and the 
German people most of all. 


Wilson 


, ngeer Mr. Wilson has already been referred 
to as “the first citizen of the world.” One day 
a history of what the world is now passing through 
will determine the accuracy of this estimate. That 
we have as our spokesman a man who can put Ameri- 
can ideals into words in a crisis such as this, without 
giving ground an inch on propositions of American 
rights; who can take the way of honor and courage 
without loss of dignity and self-control; who can 
feel and understand the pressure of group-indig- 
nation without losing sight of world-responsibility— 
in this all nations have been and are fortunate to a 
degree that can be measured only in the future. 
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Bryan 


1 ns hurricane of newspaper abuse that marked 
the voluntary passage of Mr. Bryan from the 
office of Secretary of State was not as significant as 
it appeared on the surface. Somehow the American 
reading public appreciated this. Words such as 
“traitor” and “treason” were recognized as the froth 
on the lips of an over-strained journalism, a symptom 
of editorial hysteria. The deep surge of public anger, 
so quick to be sensed, was lacking. Some laughed. 
Most were conscious of that feeling of admiration, 
that something akin to compassion and awe that is 
aroused by a display of courage, even if misguided, 
in the face of disappointment, attack and ridicule. 
It was to be expected that the conservative press 
would ascribe selfish and sinister motives to Mr. 
Bryan, for he is one whose ruin has long been de- 
sired. It was somewhat of a surprise to find journal- 
istic supporters of honesty and cleanliness in govern- 
ment swept along into joining the hue and cry. 

The attempt to make it appear that Mr. Bryan’s 
resignation sprang from no finer inspiration than a 
passion for office was stupid in its malignance. When 
he gave himself whole-heartedly to the Wilson cause 
at Baltimore and again when he accepted a post in 
the Wilson cabinet, Mr. Bryan gave notice of vol- 
untary renunciation of presidential aspirations. His 
resignation itself was proof of his relinquishment of 
personal ambition. Should ever it be proven that 
his course was guided by any motive other than high 
idealism unstained by personal consideration, he 
would be damned as a traitor through all history. 
Nothing so definitely bars him from a presidential 
candidacy as his surrender of high position at a crit- 
ical moment in national affairs. 

Mr. Bryan acted out of impersonal devotion to 
the non-political ideal that has him in its grip. There 
is no doubt that he will make this abundantly clear 
as time dissipates the haze of prejudice. More and 
more has Mr. Bryan become the evangelist and less 
and less the politician. It is as the exhorter that he 
now stands before the people. He is too great and 
too powerful a man to be summarily dismissed by a 
newspaper paragrapher. 


Conscious 


HAVE heard a good deal about the class-con- 
sciousness of the workers, especially when they 

are grouped in labor unions. Are employers without 
it? Here is the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
opposing and finally defeating the child labor bill 
and the nine hour day for women. Yet but a small 
propartion of manufacturing establishments are in- 
terested in the employment of children or in the em- 
ployment of women for more than nine hours a day. 
And here is the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, recovering from the effect of the Mulhall 
business only to make vigorous protest against min- 
imum wage legislation. The Association claims that 
the experiment has not worked well, in spite of the 
testimony from the Pacific Coast, and states the old 
argument again, that the minimum fixed by law 
tends to become the maximum. Has that been the 
experience of manufacturers in industries where the 
minimum wage for men is fixed by agreement with 
the labor unions? Is there anything to prevent these 
generous employers, so concerned just now for the 





welfare of their women employees, from paying more 
than the minimum where the worker earns a larger. 
wage? 

It would be really refreshing to hear of some big 
business aggregation condemning in hearty fashion 
such business scandals as that of the Rock Island 
Railroad or of the Riggs Bank, instead of wasting 
energy in blocking, for a time only, such humane 
legislation as that which is directed toward the pro- 
tection of women and children. 


The Chicago Elections 


TT Chicago judicial elections have resulted in 
another considerable Republican victory. Of the 
thirteen sitting judges in the Circuit Court, twelve 
were re-elected, six Republicans and six Democrats. 
All are of good record and experience and endorsed 
by the Bar Association, although some have passed 
the proper age for retirement. The remaining eight 
judgeships were captured by the Republicans as were 
also those of the Supreme and Superior Courts. The 
Progressives who fused with the Republicans were 
rewarded by the election of two of their four candi- 
dates. As in the mayoralty and aldermanic elections 
of April, there was shown not only a great Republican 
gain but independent and careful choice by the 
voters. They did not hesitate to elect six Demo- 
cratic sitting judges; and the remainder of the Re- 
publican slate was of higher quality than the Demo- 
cratic. In the April elections in several wards going 
by large majorities to Thompson, the Republican 
nominee for mayor, there were also elected aldermen 
of a different party, although their Republican op- 
ponents were strong. This showing should be highly 
satisfactory to the friends of good government and 
non-partisan municipal elections. 


The Immigrant and the Fourth 


; on Immigrant among other discouragements has 

rested under the disadvantage of being called a 
problem. It is high time we recognized that our col- 
lective attitude toward new members of the national 
family is as urgent a problem as is their prepared- 
ness or lack of preparedness of citizenship. 

A movement to make the Fourth of July Ameri- 
canization Day for the 13,000,000 Immigrants in the 
United States is a sensible project. It is an attempt 
to do something, however tentative, to awaken in 
them national consciousness and in the native born 
a feeling of comradeship toward the adopted brothers 
and sisters. It strikes us as a more fitting if less 
spectacular manner of commemorating the day than 
the shooting off of firecrackers and fingers or the loud 
alarm of drums and orators. 


Cummins and Goin’s 


HANKS to the Senior Senator from Iowa it is 
not going to be an easy matter to travel in this 
country. For certain of the difficulties that the less 
experienced traveler encountered in Europe an 
American substitute has been found. 

Senator Cummins is considered to be such an 
authority on all railroad matters that when he pro- 
posed a method of curing the “limited liability” 
which the railroads had been securing for themselves 
in the matter of freight handled by them, the Senate 
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and House obligingly passed the bill and in the clos- 
ing hours of the session the President signed it. Now 
watch. The railroads at once claimed that under the 
Cummins bill they had the right to raise freight 
rates five per cent, the liability for actual loss sus- 
tained involving the payment of the higher rate. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission disagreed with 
the railroads about this, recalling the fact that the 
rates had not been lowered when the limited liability 
act went into effect. But a proviso of the Cummins 
Act allows the-carrier to require the shipper to state 
in writing the value of the goods if “hidden from view 
by wrapping, boxing or other means,” and the Com- 
mission was obliged to confess that this might mean 
trunks. So now the traveler, who was perfectly con- 
tent with the old arrangement, so long as the bag- 
gage-smasher was reasonably gentle, is required to 
sign a statement, in addition to getting his baggage 
checked. To escape the penalty for over-valuation 
he must determine aceurately the depreciation of the 
suit of another year and what the laundry’s ruthless- 
ness means in money values. What if like the man 
in Beranger’s poem, he values an old coat more highly 
that one still in the shop? When he is in the toils of 
the law he will perhaps remember the Senior Senator 
from Iowa. 


Between Bites 


AS IF the business of eating on a dining car were 

not sufficiently painful and engrossing, the Penn- 
sylvania railroad has devoted the back of its menu 
cards to an argument for the repeal of the “full crew” 
laws of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. This is the 
gist of it: 


Twenty-one railroads in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey last year paid in employment of super- 
fluous brakemen $1,702,407. 


That would have bought........ 170 steel coaches. 
It would have bought.......... 70 locomotives. 
It would have paid for......... 57,000 tons of rails. 


It would have returned 5% on. $34,000,000. 
It would have block signaled... 700 miles of track. 
It would have eliminated....... 57 grade crossings. 

As bearing upon this attitude of laudable economy, 
it may be mentioned that the Pennsylvania railroad 
recently issued a stock dividend of 33 1-3 per cent, 
amounting to $20,000,000, to cover uncapitalized ad- 
ditions and betterments paid for from income. 

In plain words, the road devoted a certain amount 
of its earnings to improvements, issued $20,000,000 in 
stock as representative of the value of these improve- 
ments, and distributed that stock among its share- 
holders. Some melon. 

It is suggested that the able statistician of the 
Pennsylvania figure out how far $20,000,000 would 
go in the purchase of steel coaches, locomotives, rails, 
block signals and the elimination of grade crossings. 


Zephyr 


i THE sordid field of patent medicine research 
all is not gloom by any means. Now and then 
a ray of kindly light beams through; for example, 
the following choice advertisement of a balmy oil 
that is presumed to ward off pneumonia: 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Rub some Gowan’s on your wife. 





Buying Names 


_— are very few players left who have not 
been in the movies. It is the lure of gold rather 
than additional chances to act and to grow in their 
art that leads them to appear on the screen. In 
reality there is little chance to act before the camera. 
The method of taking the pictures is such that the 
climax is often photographed before the early por- 
tions of the story. How then can a player work up a 
part, how can he grow in it and what chance is there 
for characterization? Often he is not familiar with 
more than a general idea of the play. Often he does 
not know the words that he is supposed to be saying 
till the director tells him. When a well known player 
appears in a play that he has already acted upon 
the stage it is possible for him to give some char- 
acterization. Sarah Bernhardt really acted Camille 
before the camera and Mrs. Fiske was Tess; but 
neither of these performances are even an approxi- 
mation of the pictorial side of the same actresses’ 
work in the theatre. The movies give actors of repu- 
tation a chance to see themselves as other see them 
and a chance to grow rich but afford no great op- 
portunity to act. The movie producer who employs 
celebrated players is dealing in reputations. To him 
the saving in advertising is great. 


Hebrew Poetry 


EBREW poetry was a parallelism of sense rather 
than of sound. When at its best (the Hebrew 
Lyrics are unsurpassed in any literature) it is trans- 
lated into the noble, rhythmical English of the King 
James Version we have a result that makes the trick 
of rhyme seem inane. For example: 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy Presence? 
If I ascend up into Heaven, thou art there; 
If I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, 
Even the night shall be light about me, 
Yea the darkness hideth not from them; 
But the night shineth as the day; 
The darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 


Testimonials in Literature 


| aevenegrane the jacket on a novel was a protec- 
tion for the binding. Often it was a paper 
duplicate of the cover—it is sometimes now. The 
modern publisher, however, has found that this space 
is valuable. Long ago the patent medicine man dis- 
covered this same truth and began to cover the out- 
side of the bottle with printed matter. Nor are the 
testimonials very different. All sorts of persons who 
have read the book in the sheets tell what they tuink 
of it. As they are always in one strain how can they 
fail to help make up the opinion of the man who 
never thinks for himself? There is another type of 
book jacket—the lithographed one. A book is bound 
neatly in cloth. It is sent to the shops enclosed in a 
wrapper of many colors. The picture is often from 
the book. Sometimes it is something more thrilling 
which is supposed to be symbolic of the whole. All 
this is very like the old lure of the colored poster for 
the melodramas that are no more. 
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The Commoner 


By GEORGE CREEL 


ILLIAM J. BRYAN, more than any other man in 

public life today, is the expression of what is 

termed “the average man.” It is at once his 
strength and his weakness. 

In a country scarce more than a century old, sophisti- 
cation is bound to be little more than a top dressing. 
The open spaces, where man is neighbor only to the sun 
and stars, holds the great mass of people to the pioneer 
simplicities. 

The cities contain choice groups who have come to 
culture and learning through leisure and wealth, but the 
vast majority, busy with the imperative task of exist- 
ence, remain dependent upon instincts and intuitions 
rather than intellectual perceptions. 

In a democracy, where political preferment hangs 
upon the vote of the individual, the “average man”’ is 
praised until he has been exaggerated out of all likeness 
to himself. Painted truthfully, he is anything on earth 
but a shrewd, keen analyst of men and affairs. 

He does not think or read to any great extent; his 
mind too often closes before it is fully opened; he loves 
to take his religion and his politics from his father and 
his father’s father, and he distrusts too much culture 
and too much learning as an evidence of attempted 
superiority. 

The one big fact in his life is the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Its dream of equality is as dear to him as 
its promise of justice. He has neither the capacity nor 
the inclination to grasp the causes of inequality and 
injustice. All he knows is that they are and that they 
ought not to be. 

Out of it all the average American has evolved a cer- 
tain very passionate idealism that is almost pitifully 
dependent upon signs and symbols. He feels that 
wretchedness has no place in a democracy, but knowing 
nothing of economics, hunts the magic word that will 
exorcise the evil even as demons were exorcised of old. 

He wants no painstaking process. The very instancy 
that makes America the greatest purchaser of “cure- 
alls” in the world, makes him demand political panaceas. 
Some day, somehow, a WORD will be spoken, and in 
the twinkling of an eye, everything will be as it ought 
to be. 

William J. Bryan is great because he expresses this 
idealism and is possessed of this tremendous simplicity. 
He is weak because he expresses this childlike faith in 
signs and symbols, and is possessed of this tremendous 
crudity. 

It is not admiration that the average man feels for 
Bryan. It is the love of a brother for a brother. He is 
not one who comes from the outside, but a member of 
the family. He has the same prejudices, the same 
tastes, the same aspirations, the same passions. 

The things that are banal and offensive are his, but 
no less the real bigness, the tremendous force, and the 
passionate fraternity that are at the bottom of our 
democratic achievements, and upon which the success 
of the democratic experiment must depend. 

The people who laugh at him are people who put 
little things above the big. It does not matter to them 
how greatly a man fights for the right if he wears a 
slouch hat with evening clothes. They are the direct 
descendants of the Roman nobles who laughed at the 
queer whiskers of the burning Christian martyrs. Only 
those who can tell an asparagus holder from a bonbon 
spoon may be permitted to have a voice in statecraft. 

It was upon the back of a symbol that Bryan rode 
into public life. Free Silver were the words that should 
strike the shackles from a people, and give real meaning 
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to the ringing phrases of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Free Silver! 

Had Bryan been elected to the presidency in 1906, it 
may well be that he would have made a mess of things. 
Peter the Hermit led crusades that were ghastly failures 
on the surface. Yet who will deny that out of those 
failures came a great awakening in Europe that shat- 
tered ancient evils, and opened new ways for the feet of 
peoples? 

Joan of Arc was a farmer girl. There is no question 
that she was a good deal of a joke to the sophisticated 
of her day, and they must have laughed hugely at her 
tale of “visions” seen in the orchard of Domremy. 

More than any other, Joan or Arc was a force in the 
spiritual life of France. The common people followed 
her, and died for her, because she was the perfect ex- 
pression of their own crude dreaming and equally crude 
idealism. William J. Bryan has much the same faith 
and much the same following. 

Few men have been so feared by what is termed the 
“ruling class.” Not even Theodore Roosevelt. The 
feeling held toward the ex-president was hatred rather 
than fear, the hatred that a group has for one who turns 
state’s evidence to save his own skin or to advance his 
own interests. 


RYAN stood as the individual expression of the peo- 

ple—the great mass that is only held in subjection by 
reason of its own ignorances and lack of understanding. 
A blind force, yet capable of infinite damage. 

There was a time when Special Privilege tried to 
bribe him. It was in 1906 when anger against Roose- 
velt was at its most scarlet shade. Parker, the white 
rabbit drawn from the pocket of Wall street, had failed 
to interest the crowd in 1904. To Mr. Bryan, then in 
Europe, the assurance was carried that the great inter- 
ests were prepared to support him in 1908. 

A meeting was arranged in New York in Madison 
Square Garden, and upon his speech hung rejection or 
acceptance of the offer. It is not an occasion that 
should be forgotten, for it stands in American history 
as one of the few times when a man offered himself upon 
the altar of principle, foregoing the greatest office in 
the gift of the people. 

Even while the captains of industry and men of affairs 
were waiting to acclaim him, William J. Bryan flung 
defiance into their very faces, and laid down government 
ownership of railroads as the one great plank in his 
personal platform. 

Again the same worship of a symbol! Free Silver 
had failed to exorcise the spirits of evil, therefore it was 
not the magic word. But Government Ownership would 
prove the sign by which a people should conquer and 
come into happiness and equality. “He lost all chance of 
the presidency by that speech, just as he knew he would 
lose it, but he kept his soul and he kept his faith with a 
people and with himself. 

His symbol today is Universal Peace. Some way, 
somehow, a word can be spoken that will remove the 
causes of strife, and give a world over to a dream of 
love and brotherhood. 

Here, in its very essence, we have the childlike sim- 
plicity that takes no account of ways and means, but 
puts entire emphasis upon the dream. To such a mind 
it does not matter that the present war is being fought 
on battle grounds white with “scraps of paper” that 
once were solemn treaties. 

And just as he gave up the presidency in 1908 for the 
sake of his simple faith in a word that should set people 
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free, so has he risked national wrath today out of the 
same idealistic passion. None better than William J. 
Bryan knew that his resignation was an act as definite 
as though he had walked barehanded into the tiger’s 
cage. Asked in advance, there is no doubt that he 
would have been able to forecast the exact editorial 
comment in denunciation of his course, and the manner 
in which it would be seized as a fair opportunity to ruin 
him forever as a tribune of the people. 

For years the conservative press, working in the in- 
terests of secret masters, have tried to destroy him by 
ridicule. The attack has failed, because that for which 
they ridiculed him were the pioneer sim- 
plicities he possessed in common with the 
“average man.” 

Chautauqua lectures? Why not? 
They gave “Bill” a chance to get 
away from Washington and 
meet regular people. 

“Shirt-sleeve di- 
plomacy?” Well, 
what of it? Ben 
Franklin didn't 
dress up like a 
flunkey and fuss 
around when he 
was ambassador to 
France, and they 
didn’t make a 
monkey out of Ben, did 
they? 

The present situation is 
far more filled with menace. 
Patriotism—love of country—is 
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It seemed a certainty that a Slush Fund would put 
Parker across, yet in the face of the hate and fury of 
every party leader, Bryan fought the nomination at St. 
Louis until he came close to the grave’s edge from sheer 
exhaustion. They told him that he was ruining himself 
with “the party,” and his only answer was to fight 
harder against the party repudiation of ancient prin- 
ciples. 

When Parker refused to accept the nomination unless 
the platform definitely repudiated all former “heresies,” 
Bryan rose from his sick-bed to return to the conven- 
tion hall. Tottering, pallid, and cursed by leaders who 
threatened him with hate and banish- 
ment, he fought the long night through, 
and when he went back to his bed, 
broken and defeated, they said, 
“That’s the last of him.” 

Champ Clark would be 
president today but for 
William J. Bryan. There 
again he put party prin- 
ciples above party 
aA success, and match- 

ed his idealism 
mY against the rage 
( Saeih and hatred of the 
en leaders who sold 
out in 1912 just as 
they sold out in 
1908. 
Every practical consid- 
eration urged antagonism 
to Woodrow Wilson, a college 
professor on record in print 
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mixed up in it. There is a 
chance to show that Bryan 
has quit in a crisis—laid 
down, as it were, when true 
Americanism demanded 
that he stay on the job. 
Already the conservative 
press is in full cry, eager to 
kill and bury a man who is 
a constant source of danger 
to the established order. 

It is not an attack that 
can succeed. The 
people have known 
William J. Bryan 
too long and have 
loved him too well 
to believe that he is 
capable of yellowness. 
Even though they may not 
understand it, or agree with 
it, they know that he is do- 
ing what he does out of de- 
votion to those ideals of principle that 
have carried a nation through pains 
and disappointments. FR. 

Nor is it an attack that should succeed. Let 
his lack of culture be granted; admitted that he 
has offended “good taste” many a time and oft, 
and it will still be the case that he stands out as a great 
influence, and a wholesome influence in American life. 

He believes in the Democratic party. Party loyalty 
is a religion with him, just as it is with the “average 
man,” whether he be Democrat or Republican or 
Socialist or Prohibitionist. Yet where is there man in 
any party who has fought so tremendously to keep his 
party on the high ground and out of the wallows? 

In 1904, when Wall street promised Democratic vic- 
tory if its candidate were named, every great Demo- 
cratic leader save Bryan licked the boots of Parker, the 
candidate that the interests manufactured out of a 
dough bag. 


















against the initiative and ref- 
erendum, and who had writ- 
ten a letter to a railroad pres- 
ident hoping that “Bryan 
would be knocked into a 
cocked hat.” 

But with the same un- 
erring instinct that makes 
people know William J. 
Bryan for a democrat, 
William J. Bryan knew 
Woodrow Wilson for the 
democrat and Champ 
Clark for the demagogue. 
In the college professor 
he saw idealism and in the 
“old warhorse” he saw 
opportunism. 

Even more than in the St. 

Louis convention, the party 
leaders in Baltimore cursed 
him and screamed at him. Is there 
anyone in the United States today 
to deny that William J. Bryan was 
absolutely and entirely responsible for 
Woodrow Wilson’s nomination in 1912? 
Is there anyone in the United States to- 
day who does not thank God because 
it was so? 
The conservative press has said much, 
and will say much, about Bryan’s selfishness and ego- 
tism. Where is there proof of it? From the day he 
went into Woodrow Wilson’s cabinet as Secretary of 
State, he has bended his personality and his ambitions 
to the success of the administration, even though that 
success spelled a second term inevitably and his own 
extinction as a presidential possibility. 

Go to any of the Washington correspondents, regardless 
of the paper that he represents, and ask as to the ser- 
vices of Bryan. There is not one who will refuse to 
give him full credit for the legislative achievements 
that go to make up the administration record. As far 
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as the party was concerned, Woodrow Wilson was with- 
out influence save for the patronage that he possessed. 

It was Bryan who whipped Congress into line on the 
tariff bill, on the Panama tolls repeal, and on the cur- 
rency bill. -With all the strength of his ardent, indom- 
itable personality, he fought for the success of Woodrow 
Wilson, because he knew Woodrow Wilson to be pas- 
sionately desirous of, the popular good. 

It remains so today. In every detail, his resignation 
is absolutely characteristic of the man. There was his 
ideal—Universal Peace—and though other eyes saw it 
as a will-o’-the-wisp, dancing over marsh and quick- 
sand, the passionate idealist saw it as a great and shin- 
ing light in easy and safe reach. 

To quit meant plain invitation to the attack of the 
conservative press and the anger of party leaders, as 
well as the fury of misunderstanding. 

To stay meant a sacrifice of principle, the swallowing 


of personal self-respect, and the embarrassment of the 
administration that he loved, since how could his pres- 
ence in the Cabinet be other than embarrassing in view 
of his antagonism to a well defined policy? 

Bear in mind that he did not quit until that policy 
had been given the sanction of the American people. 
His resignation did not come at a time when public opin- 
ion was chaotic, but after it had been crystallized. 

Look through the whole Bryan record, and no mean, 
Vicious, dishonest or dishonorable act will be found. 
Many acts that the cultured and sophisticated may 
condemn as stupid, ill-bred “common,” but never an 
ugly, treacherous one. 

He stands today as he has stood ever since his en- 
trance into public life—the rustic idealist in pursuit of 
his rustic ideals—a believer in signs and symbols still 
seeking the WORD that will make the Declaration of 
Independence come true. 


Grandpa Statler 


By MARGARET DEAN STEVENS 


WISH you could have known Grandpa Statler. A 
tall gaunt man he was—as big and massive as the 
native timber in whose clearing stood his weather 
beaten house. And he was the wittiest man I ever knew. 
The Hon. Ezekial Statler I ought to call him for he 
was the first representative to the state legislature from 
Nemaha County—but the whole country side and half 
the young raw state knew him as Grandpa Statler. 
To fully appreciate Grandpa’s wit one must also have 
known Grandma Statler. She was the background 
against which his droll sayings stood forth. They were 
like a vaudeville team—with no disrespect to the dear 
old dead. Grandma—fretful, energetic, humorless, in- 
tolerant of wasting time in fun making. Grandpa— 
easy-going, droll, lounging in his chair by the fire, pick- 
ing up every little saying of his partner’s to bandy it 
about with a sly wit. There was never any loud laugh- 
ing on his part, just a twinkle in his sharp blue eyes 
appreciative of his listening audience and a noiseless 
chuckle that apparently undulated over his huge body 
from head to foot. And while we youngsters would be 
convulsed with laughter at his wit, Grandma would be 
hustling, bustling, darting in and out, scolding at 
Grandpa, finding fault with him, with the chore boy, 
with the handleless well-sweep, the weather, the broken 
fences. 
’ Perhaps Grandpa’s wit would seem tame now. Primi- 
tive it may have been like the new country. But like 
the home-made inventions of those days, it was original. 
And clean. Crude, perhaps, but clean as the ozone of 
the forest. 
One story that was told of him in the early legislature 
was that some young lawyer with grandiose eloquence 
attempted to kill a bill Grandpa was trying to get 


through. His oratory soared and swelled, and with a 
last impressive effort he quoted from his Cicero: 

Hic, hic, sunt senatu—” etc. 

Grandpa, gaunt and shaggy in his Sunday home-spun, 
gained the floor and began: 

“We have listened to the gentleman from Otoe with 
sadness and wondered how sich a brilliant young man 
could fly so fur from the mark, but now we know what’s 
the matter of him. Down Nemaha way “hic hic” means 
jist one thing—” He got no further—the House was 
roaring and Grandpa’s bill went through. 

A cancer developed on his hand and he had it am- 
putated. Later he won a wager when he bet with a 
stranger that no matter how severe the winter, he hadn’t 
worn a pair of mittens for four years. As the disease 
crept upward, his arm was amputated. When it broke 
out on his forehead he said to me: 

“Chunk,” (his nickname for me. I was as thin as a 
rail). “Chunk, will you sit by me when they take this 
off?” —tapping his head. 

There came a day when he made no effort to get out 
to the chair by the fire. Grandma, not to lose the 
lessening light, sat by the window darning stockings. 

“Chunk,” he said, nodding his shaggy gray head out 
toward her, “we never could get her to see much fun in 
life, could we?” Almost the old chuckle undulated over 
his huge frame, shrunken under the patchwork quilt. 

A little later: “Chunk, how do ye reckon it’ll be? 
Psalms and harps and Sunday clothes and prayer 
meetings? No—no fun?” 


And lower, with his fading eyes on the little bent in- | 


dustrious figure: “It’ll be mighty lonesome—settin round 
—waitin—for her.” They were the last words spoken 
by the wittiest man I ever knew. 


Our Big Out-Doors 


Mr. Lawson’s “Your Two Billion Dollar Stake” which appears in this issue, will be followed by other articles 


describing in detail this great national estate and its administration by the United States Forest Service 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Our Astor-Baby Fund 


YEAR ago everyone in America was writing a 

play. Today everyone is starting a Relief Fund. 
From West to East, like a great golden Gulf Stream, 
flows the tide of relief for the sufferers of England, Bel- 
gium, France, Russia, Servia, every land but this. 

Yet even as the great American play remained un- 
written, so the great American Relief fund has (until 
now) remained unstarted. 

Now at last the tide has turned, the Gulf Stream is 
flowing westward. Already sub-criptions are being sent 
to the Astor-Baby Relief Fund. 

The American public, dull, apathetic, slow to ap- 
preciate anything American, has as last awakened to 
the call of a Great Need. 

Charity has come home. Charity the gad-about, 
the Cooks tourist has turned her back on the allure- 
ment of foreign travail and resolved 
to see America first. 

And what has wrought this miracle? 

The wail of an infant in distress, the 
piteous cry of a helpless babe with noth- 
ing between it and starvation but the 
wretched pittance of twenty thousand 
dollars a year! ; 

Who will help the Astor Baby? Do- ( 
nations will be received at this office by | 
the treasurer of the Fund, Mr. Claude 
Elmer Humphries. No subscription, \ 
however small, will be returned. 

The humble dollar of the clerk or office 
boy will be as welcome as the haughty 
five cent piece of the millionaire, 
and their names will be printed 
(If ac- 
companied by a photograph there 


in the same size type. 


will will be an extra charge—for 
publishing the picture). 

The first response to our call 
was from the well-known Society 
Poet and Philosopher and Treas- 
urer of the Astor-Baby Fund, 
The others 


are set down in the order of their 





Elmer Humphries. 
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Mary Mulligan coming. 
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From Claude Elmer 


Humphries 
Fifteen cents. 


Dear Mr. Herford: 

In my opinion charity 
begins at home. There 
are sO many societies for 
the relief of the Belgians 
and other foreigners that 
I consider it a great pity 
and truly unpatriotic 
that there is no organ- 
ization for the relief of 
the Astor baby whose 
terrible privations I have 
read about in the public 
prints. I suggest that 
you start a fund for this 
worthy cause. I am far 
from being what you 
would call wealthy but I 
know that every little helps. I give my widow’s mite— 
the poor are always kind to the poorer! Isn’t it true? 

CLAUDE ELMER HUMPHR ES. 








Wilhelm II 


Little Mary Mulligan 


Dear Mister: 

I enclos twenty five sents for the 
Astor Baby. I am ony seven yeers old 
and the soul suport of a family of six 
(not counting the baby) and two parents 
—I work in the cotton mill, so I cant send 
mor. I hope little Johnny wont starve it 

is terribul to be hungry alright. 
h Yours truly, 
Mary MULLIGcANn. 


Claude Elmer Humphries, Dear Sir: 

I am deeply moved by the sad case of 
the Astor baby, and I take pleasure in 
enclosing my cheque for 
twenty-nine cents. 

Cordially yours, 
BARABBAS ROCKIDOLLAR. 


Have diverted today a 
carload of beans for lit- 
tle John. 

Que Vaga Vd con dios, 
S. S. 8S. 
CARRANZA, 
Jefe Pomposo. 


From the Kaiser Wil- 


liam of Germany 


My heart bleeds for 
the Astor Baby. I en- 
close my latest photo- 
graph, and a mark (eine 
mark) of my sympathy. 

WILHELM. 





Barabbas 
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Panorama near Southern boundary of Gila National Forest of New Mexico 


Your Two Billion Dollar Stake 


(F YOU as an individual owned a 
i property worth two billions you’d be 
likely to familiarize yourself with the 
manner of its administration. In fact 
you'd be more than likely to, Yet be- 
cause your interest in 
our 185,000,000 acres 
of National Forest land 
is an interest shared 
by the rest of the cit- 
izens of the United 
States, the chances are 
—if yo. are like the 
majority of those cit- 
izens—that you know 
little more about this 
vast public estate than 
that it came into be- 
ing through a policy 
called by Gifford Pin- 
chot “Conservation.” 
There are a good 
many facts about the 
people’s forests that 
you should know, if 
you are to help make 
this important ex- 
ample of government 
ownership and operation a thorough-go- 
ing success, You should take cognizance, 
in the matter of this property, of the ac- 
counting of your stewards. For if you 
do not you can have no good reason to 
complain if your business is not well done. 
There are at present 162 National 
Forests—counting the Chugach and the 
Tongass in Alaska and the Luquillo in 
Porto Rico. The average area of a 
forest is 1,150,000 acres, or about 1,800 
square miles. The total of the areas ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service—a 
bureau in the Department of Agricul- 


By W. P. LAWSON 


ture—is roughly 185,000,000 acres, as 
much as the New England States and 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia combined. 

The National Forests .contain more 





Range cattle grazed on a National Forest 


than 600 billion feet of merchantable 
timber, worth at a conservative estimate 
$900,000,000. They contain 1175 tim- 
bered watersheds which protect and 
regulate the water supply of uncounted 
towns, cities and farming districts, They 
contain 324 water power stations and 
1266 irrigation projects developed or in 
course of development. The value of the 
resources of the forests, potential as 
well as actual, has been estimated as con- 
siderably in excess of two billion dollars. 

When the National Forests were 
created the idea of conserving their re- 


sources was paramount. Yet it is neces- 
sary to remember that conservation, as 
the Forest Service uses the word, does 
not mean non-use. The resources of the 
forests are not locked up. Their timber 
and water-power and 
pasture, their vast 
mineral wealth, their 
untaken homesteads, 
are for the people to 
use and develop as 
fully and under no 
greater restrictions 
than exist upon unre- 
served public land. 

This is a point that 
wants emphasis and 
reiteration. Various 
uneasy interests from 
t'me to time set up a 
howl that echoes the 
country round to the 
effect that government 
administration of the 
forests retards the de- 
velopment of the West. 
The plaint is meaning- 
ful only if we substi- 
tute the word “exploitation” for the 
word “development.” The National 
Forests were set apart primarily to 
insure a perpetual supply of timber 
for the use and necessities of the peo- 
ple, and to prevent destruction of the 
forest cover which regulates the flow of 
streams. Any legitimate use of their re- 
sources not inconsistent with these 
fundamentals is not only permitted 
but aided and encouraged. 

There is no sign “Verboten!” set up 
within the boundaries of the National 
Forest areas. 





Rough country in the higher levels of the Black Range, New Mexico, on National Forest land 
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The Catholic Church and Birth Control 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 





ee H, YE of little faith, 


We may feel that the spirit 





less dignity and still 


of the Bible is in general op- 


less patriotism, ye are ALTHOUGH the law in America has looked upon posed to moderation in child- 


filling human ears these days 
with hollow words that mock 
the dignity of man and make 
sport of God’s law,” reads an 
editorial in America, a Cath- 
olic Review of the Week, 
April 17. 

“Ye have joined hands with 
anarchists; ye have seduced 
two powerful journals to your 
wicked cause, and ye of little 
faith will now wage war in 
favor of a horrid sin; The 
Control of Births? God’s 


case, is due to its readers. 
Hopkins’ series on this subject. 


voluntary regulation of birth as a crime and has 
punished the spread of information, the subject insists 
on coming up, as many Americans are not willing to be 
kept in tutelage on a matter so freely treated in Europe. 
One paper was suppressed recently for going into the 
matter, and other publications have protested against 
the suppression of discussion for information. Harprr’s 
WEEELY feels that whatever the decision, full and ac- 
curate information about the controversy, with the 
arguments on both sides and the important facts in the 
This is the seventh in Miss 


bearing, but we have no right 
to cite it as specifically for- 
bidding modern contraception. 
I point this out in no spirit 
of criticism against the Bible, 
but to distinguish sharply be- 
tween what the Bible really 
says and what presumptuous 
people say it says. 


I CAN but summarize brief- 
ly the statements of some 

of the Catholic authorities on 

_ the subject. Father Vaughan 





positive law will be violated 
and God will not be mocked forever, ye 
of little faith. The natural law will be 
broken and the crime will carry with it 
its own punishment. For that law ob- 
jectively viewed is part of your very 
self; it is interwoven with the very fibre 
of your soul. A sin aguinst it is a crime 
against self, a lowering of self from 
manhood’s plane to the animal’s estate. 
Control births, ye of little faith, and ye 
shall no longer walk upright with man; 
your spirit will grow coarse; your in- 
stincts brutal, your nature crass beyond 
telling. The sign of the beast will be 
upon your brow; the stigma of infamy 
on your nature, ye of little faith.” 

The issue of the following week con- 
tains an editorial directed against certain 
“advanced women” who are alleged to 
have called from the housetops that 
week that women were nothing but 
“breeders.” The editorial states that in 
motherhood “marriage finds its chiefest 
justification and a vindication, too.” 

The next week, following an article 
on the unhealthfulness of athletics and a 
passionate plea for the increase of capi- 
tal punishment, the journal prints a let- 
ter from P. T. D. giving a concrete illus- 
tration of the ill effects of control of 
births, 

The family next door to P. T. D. in- 
tentionally limited their family to two 
offspring. “We saw those children grow 
up from childhood to maturity, idolized 
by their parents and possessing many 
admirable and attractive qualities. They 
were also most attentive to their father 
and mother. At last they obtained im- 
portant commercial appointments and 
were likely to be of great assistance to 
their parents, but both took suddenly ill 
and were buried within a few months. 
Their father died shortly after and their 
mother is at present a poor and desolate 
creature.” 

The letter closes with laudatory com- 
ments on the mercy and justice of God 
and the folly of opposing His wishes. 
Apparently two children are not a suf- 
ficient “justification and vindication” of 
marriage. 


SINCE the statement is so often made 

that God’s law forbids parents de- 
ciding how many children shall be born 
into a family, it is pertinent to refer to 


those passages in the Bible bearing upon 
the subject. The following quotations 
are from the St. James version. 

The command was laid upon Noah 
when his family was the only one on 
the face of the earth, “Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth.” Men 
have fulfilled this instruction with a zeal 
not always shown in obeying the earlier 
and perhaps more difficult commands 
about not committing adultry and not 
coveting one neighbor’s ox or wife or 
ass or servant. Yet in later years the 
church itself modified the decree of in- 
exorable, perpetual impregnation, by in- 
stituting a celibate priesthood and by 
idealizing asceticism. 

The 127th psalm contains the passage: 
“Lo, children are a heritage of the Lord: 
and the fruit of the womb is his reward. 
As arrows are in the hand of a mighty 
man; so are the children of youth. Hap- 
py is the man that hath his quiver full 
of them.” This is often quoted as a 
proof of the sinfulness of not having a 
great many children. 

In the New Testament, St. Paul, stat- 
ing that it is better to marry than burn, 
instructs husbands and wives: “The wife 
hath not power over her own body, but 
the husband: and likewise the husband 
also hath not power over his own body 
but the wife. Defraud ye not one the 
other, except it be with consent for a 
time, that ye may give yourself to fast- 
ing and prayer; and come together again, 
that Satan tempt ye not for your un- 
continency.” 

Although this command seems to be 
definitely against sexual abstinence, yet 
cessation of sex life is allowed if fasting 
and prayer be substituted. The object 
of the discontinuance was not family 
limitation, but it might have that effect. 

The only reference to the prevention 
of conception is in the episode of Onan 
and his sister-in-law, an incident which 
the post office regulation will not allow 
me to relate here. The story is doubt- 
less familiar to all who searched the 
Scripture diligently for instructive bits 
during the sermon hours of childhood. 
In passing it should be mentioned that 
this somewhat crude method of limiting 
families is as severely censured by mod- 
ern neurologists today as it was by the 
ancient prophet. 


in The Problem of Motherhood 
says that it is the business of the Creator 
“to settle the momentous question of the 
nursery and the number of children to 
be allowed in it.” His view of the infant 
death rate in large families is cheering 
for he says, “ F my experience 
goes to show that the larger 
the family the healthier and merrier the 
children.” 

Father Keating in Modern Problems 
and Catholic Principles writes: “She 
(the Church) teaches that no wrong is 
done to the State by the begetting of 
sickly or imbecile children unless the 
parents can do nothing to support them. 
Nor is wrong done to such children them- 
selves, because, in view of the eternal 
happiness normally within their reach, 
it is better to have been born maimed 
or tainted than not to be born at all.” 

His Eminence Cardinal Moran, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Sydney, speak- 
ing before the New South Wales Royal 
Commission to consider the Falling 
Birth Rate, 1904, said: “I think using 
artificial means to secure that the fertil- 
ity of marriage shall be restricted vio- 
lates the natural law, and violates still 
more the religious conditions and sanctity 
of marriage. Of course there are certain 
cireumstantes in which, for grave rea- 
sons, we may easily suppose that the 
husband and wife would be justified in 
mutually renouncing their marital rights 
and saying: ‘We agree that no more 
children shall be born, and we shall 
henceforth live as brother and Sister.’ 
For certain grave reasons that has been 
permitted in the past, and there is no 
violation of either natural or any re- 
ligious law in the parties so mutually 
contracting where there are grave reasons 
for it; but to use any means to restrict 
or to prevent the natural growth of 
children, so to say, or of child-bearing, 
on the part of either parent, I consider 
to be repugnant to the natural law, and 
repugnant to the religious duty of the 
contractors.” 


A CURIOUS document bearing on this 

subject has been translated into 
German from the Latin text of The 
Moral Theology of the Jeswit Father 
Gury” by Dr. Med. Josef Kocks, of 
Bonn, and is reproduced in English in 
The Malthusian of October 15th, 1914. 
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The date of the document is 1842. A 
French Bishop, D. D, Bouvier, wrote to 
the Holy High Court of Doctrine at 
Rome as to his course of action in re- 
gard to those married men who absented 
themselves from church when remon- 
strated with because “they neither re- 
frain from married intercourse nor can 
they be urged to greater increase of 
progeny.” The bishop asks three ques- 
tions: “1. Whether married couples, 
who so live in marriage that they pre- 
vent conception, through the act com- 
mit a mortal sin? 2. If the act is not 
to be classed as a mortal sin, whether 
mairied people, who make no complaint 
concerning it, may be considered in the 
condition of true faith, by which they 
may know themselves free from serious 
sin? 3. Whether the conduct of the 
father confessors is too lax, who, in order 
ihat they shall not rebuke married peo- 
ple, omit to interrogate them upon the 
art and manner in which they carry out 
the duties of marriage?” 

Although the questions were asked re- 
lative to the man’s sinfulness, tlie answer 
deals chiefly with woman’s responsibility: 

“Concerning 1. Since the entire dis- 
tortion of the act arises from the cun- 
ning of the man (we here omit 
a section in deference to Section 211 of 
the United States Penal Code) 
it follows that if the wife, after becom- 
ing remonstrance does not succeed, but 
the husband persists in that he turns 
on his wife with blows, or even kills her, 
as learned theologians teach, she does 
not sin if she simply permits the sin of 
the husband; and indeed from a grave 
principle which absolves her, that the 
charity by which she is bound to avoid 
such actions does not render it impera- 
tive to do so in the face of extreme com- 
pulsion. 

“Concerning 2 and 3, It answers that 
the father confessors referred to should 
recollect with delicacy that holy matters 
should be treated in a reverend manner; 
that they should ponder over the words 
of the holy Alphonse di Liguori, the 
most learned, and in these matters the 
most experienced, of men, who says 

Concerning the sins of married 
couples in relation to their marital 
duties, as they were generally termed, 
the father confessor is not compelled to 
interrogate; and if this is not satisfac- 
tory, if the wife herself confesses, he 
should deal with it in the most tender 
manner of which he is capable 
On all other matters let him be silent; 
it must be that he is asked. It has not 
failed. also to consult other approved 
authorities. 

“Given at Rome, by the Holy High 
Court of Doctrine, the 8th June, 1842. 

Sig. A. Je pe Retz, S. P. reg. 
Pour Copie Conforme. 
S. J. B. Evédue do Mans. 


THE stand of the Catholic Church in 

America is expressed in a letter writ- 
ten by Father John A, Ryan, The St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
the Birth Control League in response to 
an invitation to join the society, and 
later published in the periodical Ameri- 
ca. Father Ryan speaks of the moral 
degredation of regulationists, the ease 
and luxury of their lives, the lessening 
of their efficiency, and the lack of en- 
durance in their children. He allows 
however the limitation of offspring by 
conjugal abstinence. The most import- 
ant parts of the letter, which may not 
be quoted entire for lack of space, are 
as follows: 

“T regard the practice which your or- 
ganization desires to promote as immoral, 
degrading and stupid. The so-called 
contraceptive devices are intrinsically 
immoral because they involve the un- 
natural use, the perversion of a human 
faculty. One of the most important 
human faculties is used in such a way 
as to frustrate its natural end. Such 
conduct is quite as immoral as self muti- 
lation or the practice of solitary vice. 
Any person who rejects this fundamental 
moral principle concerning the wrong- 
fulness of perverting a faculty, must 
logically hold that there is no such thing 
as intrinsic immorality, and that moral 
badness is always identical with individ- 
ual disutility, and that anything is right 
which any individual thinks is useful 
for him. 

“. . . It may well be doubted 
whether any normal man or woman ever 
began such practices without suffering a 
serious moral shock, and it is certain 
that very few continue them without ex- 
periencing serious moral degeneration.” 

After calling attention to the coin- 
cidence of small families and divorces 
and asserting the physical injury to 
health of all contraceptive devices, 
Father Ryan takes up the economic 
side: 

“ . . . It is probably true that 
if the poorest laborers would restrict the 
size of their families, they could raise 
their standard of living, and increase to 
some degree their material welfare. But 
this is only one of the consequences. 
When we take a comprehensive view of 
the situation, we find that any group, 
class, or nation that once becomes ad- 
dicted to the use of contraceptives, does 
not give it up after the immediate ma- 
terial ends have been attained. They 
are not content to take advantage of 
these devices merely until they have 
reached a level of reasonable comfort. 
They continue them in the interest of 
ease and luxury. This is what has hap- 
pened and is happening in those sections 
of the middle and upper classes that have 
adopted the abominable vice, and there 
is no good reason to hope that the poorer 
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classes would fail to follow their ex- 
ample. 

“Now the restriction of number of 
children to one, two, or three for the 
sake of ease and material satisfactions 
inevitably produces a disinclination to 
endure hardship, an inability to put for- 
ward painful effort, and a general weak- 
ening of moral fibre. This means a de- 
cline in every sort of efficiency; for the 
capacity to endure and the ability to do 
without will forever remain the essential 
conditions of achievement. . Now 
a social practice, like the use of con- 
traceptives, which aims at a life of ease 
and a shirking of unpleasant duties, re- 
duces fatally the power of endurance, 
and the ability to carry on sustained and 
effective labor. It affects the few chil- 
dren that are born even more than the 
parents; for it deprives them of the 
necessary training in endurance and 
keeps before them the bad example of 
their luxury-loving elders. They are not 
only small in quantity, but poor in qual- 
ity; that is moral quality, which is the 
supreme human quality.” 

eas Wherever the small fam- 
ily cult is practiced, it is both the effect 
and the cause of a conception of life 
which regards an indefinate increase of 
material satisfactions and sensations as 
the highest good. It involves the most 
far-reaching exemplification that the 
world has ever known of what Carlyle 
called ‘pig philosophy.’ Why should we 
be in haste to fasten this curse upon the 
laboring classes? Until such time as the 
poorest laborers are in possession of liv- 
ing wages, they have within their power 
an entirely innocent means of keeping 
down the number of their offspring; 
namely conjugal abstinence. Those pa- 
rents who have'sufficient moral strength 
to adopt this means, will be in no danger 
of character-degeneration through the 
presence of a small instead of a large 
family. Those who do not feel equal to 
this sacrifice cannot afford to run the 
risk of the moral deterioration which 
follows the use of contraceptives. They 
need that natural and compulsory form 
of self-denial which a large family: in- 
volves. ; 

“I am invited to send two dollars for 
membership in the Birth Control 
League. I must respectfully decline, 
with the observation that I had much 
rather give the money to an organiza- 
tion for the training of prize fighters. It 
would aid in the development of at least 
some manly and human qualities. 

“Yours, ‘more in sorrow than in 
anger,’ 

“Joun A, Ryan.” 


In her next article Miss Hopkins will 
discuss “The Unknown Birthrate of the 
United States.” 














_ sinking of American ships. 


~ this will be difficult for her 
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ERMANY is trying to 
justify her conduct in 
Belgium and also the 


From what I have seen of 
German methods of warfare 


to do, for her conduct in Bel- 
gium has been one great car- 
nival of cruelty, sparing 
neither women nor children. 

At the beginning of this 
great European war I went to Belgium. 
I arrived in Antwerp soon after the 
German army had destroyed the great 
forts of Liege and Namur and were 
marching through the country on their 
way to France. What I will attempt to 
describe to you is not hearsay or facts 
gathered second-hand, but what I actual- 
ly saw. 

A day or two following my arrival in 
Antwerp the Germans sent a Zeppelin 
over the city dropping many bombs 
which resulted not only in great property 
loss, but the death of innocent citizens. 

Antwerp was fortified therefore liable 
to bombardment, but accordingly to the 
laws of modern warfare, twenty-four 
hours’ notice must be given before bom- 
bardment begins in order to allow the 
civilian population opportunity of escape. 
But such was not the Germans’ mode of 
procedure. The city was attacked from 
the sky between midnight and early 
morn, inflicting as I have said loss of 
life and property damage but accom- 
plishing no military advantage. I can 
speak accurately of the suffering caused 
by this raid, for I visited the hospitals 
the next day, saw and talked to the 


The Heel of Hate 


By EARLE HARRISON 
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Antwerp, Sept. 11, 1914. 


The undersigned a member of the Red Cross Ambulance 
of Antwerp certifies that Mr. Earle Harrison has been 
with me on Wednesday the 9th of Sept. and Thursday 
the 10th of Sept. 1914, within the line of fire, und has 
been helping to transport the wounded Belgian officers 
and soldiers, and that he has been under fire with me. 


Y. H. A. LERANE. 


(Signed) 


dying non-combatants, injured by these 
bombs. 

In one ward I found an old man near- 
ly sixty years old. His right leg was 
blown off just below the knee, his left 
foot mangled, and his groin a mass of 
laceration. He died later on that day. 
In another ward I saw a woman, a 
mother of four children and soon to be- 
come the mother of another. She was 
dying from wounds received by a Zep- 
pelin bomb that night. I spoke to her, 
telling her I was an American, expressed 
my sympathy for her and her coun- 
try. She replied: “This war is ter- 
rible. The Germans are brutes. They 
respect neither women nor children. I 
am dying, and with me is sacrificed my 
unborn babe. Still I hope our lives have 
not been sacrificed in vain, for if it will 
attract the attention of your great coun- 
try and other nations who fear God and 
love humanity, I will feel I have died for 
a cause.” 

The Germans claimed Zeppelins were 
sent over Antwerp to destroy oil-tanks, 
supply depots, and shipping interests, 
and when non-combatants were killed, 
it grieved the German commanders and 
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they expressed as best they 
could their regret. 

It is hard to believe them 
sincere for one afternoon I 
stood in Antwerp watching a 
German Taube aircraft flying 
over the city. The aviator 
dropped a bundle of papers 
which fell on a street corner 
and were picked up by the 
crowd of women and children 
who had gathered out of 
curiosity, The aeroplane still circled 
above where the papers had fallen, and 
as the women and children stood reading 
them the aviator dropped a bomb among 
them. 

After a stay of a few days in Antwerp 
I joined the Belgian Red Cross and was 
assigned a service on a field ambulance. 

I have been upon the battle fields of 
Flanders, seen the dead, and assisted 
the wounded. Yet I am convinced and 
will say without fear of contradiction 
that the women and children have suf- 
fered as greatly as the soldiers of Bel- 
gium. My work on the ambulance took 
me to Malines. The town was being 
bombarded, dozens of shells fell in the 
heart of the town, destroying the beau- 
tiful cathedral, the Hotel de Ville the 
home of Cardinal Mercier—then being 
used as a Red Cross Hospital, the mu- 
seum, and a number of homes. Malines 
was unfortified, in fact undefended. 
There were no Belgium troops there at 
this time, nor had troops been stationed 
there at all. Yet the town was bom- 
barded that day and a week later 
shelled again; in fact it has been bom- 
barded four times. 
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These pictures were taken by the writer 
while serving on the ambulance. At lefé 
from top to bottom: Distributing bread 
among the young children in Antwerp; 
Belgian priests assisting in the care of 
German wounded; Belgian priests carry- 
ing German wounded into hospitals; A 
Belgian grandmother and her grandchild 
asleep in the barn-loft (Holland) ; Cor- 
nell Dyck, a Belgian peasant and non- 
combatant, shot by a German soldier; 
A civilian killed by the first Zeppelin raid 
in Antwerp; The first woman to lose her 
life by a Zeppelin bomb; Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s bedroom at Malines; A bit of de- 
struction by the Germans in Malines. 
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The great forts on the outer circle 
which defend Antwerp are situated 
three miles and a half north of Malines, 
and I have heard the Germans say they 
were endeavoring to shell these forts 
when Malines was damaged. This speaks 
as poorly for the German artillery as for 
German veracity. 

This statement is only equalled in ab- 

surdity in the claim made by the Ger- 
man commander at the Battle of 
Aerschot in reply to a formal complaint 
forwarded to the German army by the 
Belgium commanders in which they 
complained that fifty per cent of the 
field workers in the Red Cross had been 
killed. 
The Germans replied that if the Red 
Cross had suf- 
fered it was be- 
cause the firing 
had been at long | 
range, and it was 
impossible to dis- 
tinguish the Red & 
Cross. Yet the | 
sergeant on my Pe 
ambulance _ lost 
his cousin, a 
Red Cross work- 
er at Aerschot, 
and when the 
body was picked 
up by our ser- 
geant he said it 
had_ seventeen 
bayonet thrusts 
through the in- 
testines. 

A week or ten 
days later I wit- 
nessed another 
case of accidental 
killing. Our am- 
bulance was re- 
turning from 
Termonde to 
Malines. It was 
late in the after- 
ternoon, we were 
approaching Ma- 
lines when I saw 
an old man more 
than seventy 
years old lying 
by the side of 
the road in a 
pool of blood. 
We stopped, 
took the man in- 





claiming that they have fired upon the 
German troops. This is hard to be- 
lieve for in the first place the civilians 
were unarmed and in the second place 
they had learned to fear and dread the 
Germans, for the horrors of Louvain 
were fresh in the mind of every Belgian 
non-combatant. 

What the Germans really did accom- 
plish by this carnival of cruelty was to 
force women and children to leave their 
homes in the various towns which ac- 
cording to laws of warfare should have 
been unmolested, and seek refuge in 
Antwerp. I believe the Germans’ intent 
was to overcrowd Antwerp. Driving out 
the women and children from these 
towns also enabled the Germans to se- 


Tank cars providing the populace of Antwerp with 
_ »° ato S,. ‘“ 
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The Red Cross had fifty thousand beds 
which were crowded into hospitals, 
schools, moving picture halls, public 
buildings and private homes—and most 
of these beds were occupied by wounded 
Germans as well as Belgians, 

The sufferings of the non-combatants 
during the seige and fall of Antwerp 
were as great as her army was forced to 
undergo. 

The Red Cross, assisted by the women 
and guard-civique, attended the wound- 
ed, and cared for the wants of 200,000 
refugees from the surrounding country. 

The problem of housing and feeding 
this great number who had entered the 
city for safety was serious for all of 
the available spare rooms were given 
over to. the 
wounded and 
food was scarce. 
There was an- 
other serious 
menace. There 
was no _ water, 
for the Germans 
had destroyed 
the water-works 
which were lo- 
cated near the 
outside line of 
forts. A water 
famine was only 
prevented by the 
prompt action of 
the city officials 
who utilized the 
sprinkling carts 
or water tank 
wagons to bring 
in a small supply 
for drinking pur- 
poses only. 

With the fall 
of Antwerp noth- 


water 





ing was left of 








Belgium —under 
Belgium rule— 
excepting a small 
strip of country 
along the French 
frontier, and as 
the German 
army was sta- 
tioned between 
this section and 
Antwerp _ there 
was nothing for 
the populace to 
do but to flee in- 


Loman, 
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to the car, and to Holland. 

upon our arrival One thing 
in Malines, England’s care for the Belgians—a home in Kent provided for these refugees more: It has 
dressed his been claimed 
wound in an abandoned cafe, cure considerable food supply. For the by Germany that Belgian priests have 


He was dying, and the sergeant told 
him so, asking him at the same time if 
he had any statement to make. I will 
repeat to you what he told us that day: 

“T was working in a field, outside 
Hofstadt. A German mounted soldier 
came along the road. He called me to 
him and as I stood by his horse’s side 
he leaned from his saddle, placed his 
revolver to my side and shot. I am a 
farmer, was unarmed when shot, and I 
have never fired upon or in any way 
attempted to do harm to a German sal- 
dier,” 

I have heard from German soldiers 
who have attempted to justify the kill- 
ing of innocent non-combatants that it 
has been necessary to shoot old men, 
women, and in some cases, children, 


Flemish are thrifty, conserving their food 
for the winter. 

I cou!d write indefinitely of the hor- 
rible things that I have seen in Flemish 
towns. A great deal of the destruction 
as well as the suffering is a product of 
war, and one has but to see the charred 
ruins of these Flemish towns and the 
hundreds of graves to realize that “war 
is hell.” The great: point at issue in the 
claim of the Belgians, and I have seen 
enough to confirm the truth of this claim, 
is that the Germans have been unneces- 
sarily cruel and in instances guilty of 
fiendish atrocities. 

During the seven or eight weeks fight- 
ing around Antwerp the Belgian army 
suffered terribly. Thousands of wounded 
were being brought into Antwerp daily. 


been guilty of cruelty while working in 
connection with the Red-Cross in the 
handling of German wounded. 

From the time that I arrived in Bel- 
gium until I departed after the fall of 
Antwerp I saw no evidence to support 
such a claim. On the contrary I re- 
peatedly saw Belgian priests tenderly 
care for German wounded, showing for 
them the same consideration as they did 
for their own soldiers. 

In talking to German prisoners I have 
asked many, some wounded and others 
uninjured, what kind of treatment they 
received at the hands of the Belgians 
and I can truthfully say that without a 
single exception every German has 
spoken in the highest terms of his treat- 
ment. 
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The War and America 
Vil—How the War Will Effect Commerce 


ERHAPS it is well before consider- 
ing the future effects of the war 
upon our commerce to recall what 

they have already been. Less than a 
year ago many business conditions ex- 
isted to which we had so long been ac- 
customed that they 
seemed to many to be 
normal and to contain no 
elements which should 
cause anxiety. We were 
using, for example, dye- 
stuffs over the produc- 
tion and transportation 
of which we had no con- 
trol whatever. They were 
purchased almost exclu- 
sively from one country 
whose necessities might 
at any time normally con- 
flict with our own. Any- 
one who thought careful- 
ly about this knew that 
we might be deprived at 
any time by conditions 
of which examples are 
familiar enough in his- 
tory both of the source 
of supply for these neces- 
sary goods and the means 
of transporting them. The 
things, however, which 
had happened in the 
times of our fathers and 
grandfathers did not seem 
likely to happen to us 
and we were quite con- 
tent with our dependent 
position. Seeing no clouds, we acted as if 
confident of permanent clear weather. It 
was so in potash and in other things. 
It was a comfortable enough position 
while nothing happened and most men 
busy in commerce did not see that any- 
thing was likely to happen, and so it 
went on until the explosion came. 
There were, however, some men who 
had foreseen the explosion. Any close 
examination of international finance and 
trade during the two years prior to 1914 
will show that a gradual process of draw- 
ing in funds from all over the world had 
been going on. European bourses sup- 
ply most of the world with money. Dur- 
ing these years they were on the whole 
not expanding their operations; they 
were contracting. The life-blood of 
finance was not flowing so much outward 
into the currents of trade as inward into 
the stock of gold reserved against a rainy 
day. The prescient eye of finance had 
seen something in what was then thought 
to be the not distant future and bankers 
began to get ready. When the expected 
crisis took the form of war they were 
more or less prepared. We were not so 
well placed. Our financial antennae did 
not reach out so far into the world. The 
instinct of self-preservation did not act 
upon us quite so soon. Therefore, 
though we were not as directly involved 


By WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


in the war as the other great centres of 
the world, we were struck a sharp and 
unexpected blow at a time when we were 
unprepared to meet it. It found us bor- 
rowers with a large funded debt abroad 
and a considerable floating one. The 





William C. Redfield 


former was in shape where it could be 
offered in our exchanges for sale at what- 
ever the securities would under the cir- 
cumstances bring. The latter could be 
called for in cash. Both processes were 
tried and both, perhaps either, if car- 
ried to an extreme might have meant 
disaster. 

It does not detract from the great 
credit due to our men of light and lead- 
ing in business and finance for their 
effective codperation with the govern- 
ment in meeting the crisis of last August 
to say that every instinct of self-preser- 
vation called to both to act in their own 
defense. The record of what was then 
done to absorb the shock which fell upon 
us at a time when the usual sources of 
financial aid were wanting, when it shall 
be written at a time sufficiently distant 
to get true perspective, will prove one of 
the bright passages in our history. It 
should go far to offset the damage done 
us all by petty preachers of low motives 
and by the apostles of distrust to recall 
that in this time of shock and stress the 
business and financial world did its full 
and honorable share in the essential ser- 
vice of keeping our commercial and fiscal 
system intact, providing for it not merely 
the means of safety but those of honor- 
ably discharging the heavy existing obli- 
gations Through the joint efforts of 


men of all parties and views we kept our 
faith, sustained our credit, paid our 
debts, and on this foundation in whose 
solidity we take just pride, have built an 
amazing structure. The nation which 
only a few months ago was mobilizing 
its business resources to 
save its commercial honor 
at a time when its older 
sisters were gathering 
their sons for slaughter, 
is today the one nation 
above all others to whom 
the whole world turns for 
money and for goods. It 
is not for the payment of 
debts due them that they 
turn to us. It is for the 
creation of debts due us. 
It is not for selling goods 
to us that they come 
hither; it is that they 
may buy goods from us. 
Truly “the former things 
have passed away and all 
things have become new.” 
Had one a year ago 
prophesied that side by 
side in an American news- 
paper would be printed 
advertisements placing in 
this market loans on the 
same day to both Ger- 
many and France he 
would have been thought 
to be indulging in a fan- 
ciful dream. Yet not only 
has this happened but 
many if not most of the nations in Eu- 
rope have already called upon us for 
funds and we have in one or another 
form supplied credits to peoples in other 
continents, Buying commissions have 
come hither from both neutral and bel- 
ligerent countries vying with one another 
in securing the needed supplies until the 
ocean transportation system of the 
world, reduced by the withdrawal of all 
vessels of some belligerents and by those 
needed by others for purposes of war, 
has proven insufficient for the unwonted 
task suddenly imposed upon it. 
Coincident, therefore, with the war 
have been these results upon American 
commerce: We have paid in goods and 
not in gold the floating debt we owed 
eleven months ago. We have absorbed a 
considerable part of the funded debt we 
owed abroad by purchasing it from its 
former owners. To the extent to which 
this process has gone it has resulted in 
our paying interést on this debt to our- 
selves instead of to others. We have 
ceased for eleven months to spend abroad 
many scores of millions for travelers ex- 
penses and purchases. We have paid a 
larger share than usual of late to Ameri- 
can vessels for ocean transportation 
though this must be offset against the 
larger sums we have been obliged to pay 
for freight to the foreign lines remaining 
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in operation upon whom we have been 
and are still obliged to depend to keep 
our commerce moving. Being the one 
great industrial, agricultural and min- 
eral producing nation free from war’s 
alarms, those have turned to us whose 
product was insufficient for their own 
needs or whose source of supply was cut 
off by the war. Two of our leading com- 
petitors in the world’s markets have 
‘long been out of business. Two others 
have by their necessities been obliged to 
give such intense care to their internal 
needs that they cannot devote to foreign 
markets the normal share of their at- 
tention. The banking facilities provided 
by some of our international competitors 
have more or less broken down. Their 
mail and telegraph facilities have been 
interrupted. Their codperating system 
of transportation has ceased to move. It 
has been as if in a great competitive 
market certain competitors had left it 
and their elaborate and effective systems 
of working therein had ceased to func- 
tion; other competitors, though nomin- 
ally remaining, were to a greater or less 
extent inhibited from normal activity, 
and we, to whom the world now turns, 
we have had put before us the commer- 
cial opportunity of our whole history. 


T IS not too much to say that the op- 

portunity that recent months have of- 
fered to American business is at least 
as great as the emergency against which 
we so vigorously and successfully fought 
in August. Would that we might show 
the same grasp of the situation and like 
effectiveness in dealing with it. It is true 
that the government has in many de- 
partments dealt aggressively with this 
opportunity and that is has been second- 
ed ably by private enterprise. The ap- 
propriations for promoting our foreign 
commerce on the part of the national 
government are four times as large as 
they were two years ago—a fact which 
taken by itself should shame some who 
talk of the government’s hostility to busi- 
ness. A force of trained commercial at- 
taches is doing effective service in 
great foreign centres. This is a new 
service barely a year old but already 
having abundantly justified itself. The 
State Department through its foreign 
trade advisers and its diplomatic staff 
has been constantly active in the favor- 
ing of American trade, and too much can 
hardly be said in praise of the real and 
growing effectiveness of our Consular 
Service. 


It would be easy to give many individ- 
ual examples of manufacturers and 
merchants who in person and by letter 
have testified to the efficiency of the 
government service in their behalf. 

Side by side with this has occurred the 
beginning and the growth of American 
banks abroad, and praise is due those 
who have thus extended the helpful hand 
of finance into the foreign fields where it 
has been so much wanted and so con- 
spicuously wanting. 

Yet, though much has been done both 
by public and private means it is doubt- 
less true that on the whole our nation 
was as unprepared for this peaceful op- 
portunity as it is for the emergencies of 
war. To my thought this unprepared- 
ness is the normal outcome of a teaching 
which has for many years proclaimed 
America’s inability to take an equal 
place in the markets of the world with 
others. When one has been taught in 
private conference and by public state- 
ment his inability to contend success- 
fully against the competition of Europe 
on our own soil on equal terms, it seems 
not only normal but necessary that he 
should be slow to believe he can compete 
successfully with Europe on her own 
ground or in other lands where we can 
have no preference. Be this as it may, 
we, who alone among the nations of the 
world are the envy of all the rest, who 
by comparison with others barely know 
what taxes mean, who have few of the 
burdens relatively to our strength which 
our sister nations bear, who are paying 
instead of accumulating debt, who are 
saving money on a seale which the world 
has hitherto never known, we, to whom 
the door of opportunity stands open as 
never before, have preferred to some de- 
gree rather to worry over the lesser evils 
that we have than to think with grati- 
tude and courage of such as we know 
not of. 


NE does not forget or minimize the 

vigor with which strong men of affairs 
have grasped the hands reached out to 
us from all the werld in saying at the 
same time that those who have been 
eager to urge America to forward steps 
in the world’s markets during recent 
months have often encountered a spirit 
of indifference, a tendency to growl over 
this, that, or the other alleged difficulty, 
a habit of fearing ghosts, an almost un- 
reasoning dread of the dark which is at 
times discouraging. 
"Yet the country is finding itself. It 


is becoming conscious of its own power 
and is relegating the calamity howler to 
the scrap heap whither long since the 
muck-raker went. The rising spirit of 
confidence and courage is lighting the 
dark places and sweeping away the little 
men and little thought that would hold 
back the tide. Men are thinking it more 
square as well as more profitable to get 
their equipment and methods right than 
to look for the public to be taxed to sus- 
tain them in ineffectiveness. A more man- 
ly spirit is in the air, a determination to 
do one’s best for himself, for his business 
and for his country. For one growler there 
are hundreds busy improving and devel- 
oping. Doubtless there are those who 
yearn for the fleshpots of Egypt in what 
they think the good old way, but doubt- 
less too the minds of most of us are in- 
tent on other matters. We are facing 
the other way and are looking for better 
things. 


HAT the future effects of the war 
upon the American commerce shall 
be is as yet in the lap of the gods. When 
it shall close it will find our former com- 
petitors handicapped by heavier debts, 
greater taxes, disrupted organizations, 
loss of current business, and in many 
other ways. We shall have to pay our 
share of the loss caused by the war when 
through the normal balancing of eco- 
nomic forces they come to bear upon us. 
People to whom we would sell will have 
less with which to buy. People from 
whom we would buy may of necessity 
have to charge us more. The whole 
world must absorb in time the costs and 
losses of war and we must do our share 
of the absorbing. This does not mean 
that we may not, if we will, take a posi- 
tion relative to others who must per- 
haps absorb more than we of these losses 
that is different from that relation in 
which we stood to them before. It may 
easily be that from the third position 
in the world’s great markets we may 
take the second. What our relation in 
that position to others will be depends 
largely on ourselves. America was never 
so free to take any place she chooses in 
the world as she is today. There has 
never been a time when others were so 
little able to resist any advance we 
choose to make. It is only the nar- 
row vision that sees the competition of 
commerce as a minor type of war. A 
larger outlook sees it rather as one of the 
athletic exercises by which the world 
struggles upward. 


A Marching Song 


Why over the shoulder cast 
A longing glance on the way? 
It was only Life in the past, 
And still it is Life today! 


By STOKELY S. FISHER 


The beauty of youth was a dream, 
And only the dream is gone; 

Somewhere is the sunrise gleam, 
The glory is further on! 
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WAS fourteen years old, a 

man almost; yet I had 

never loved. The thought 
at times gave me a certain un- 
easiness. Not so much, it is 
true, as the fact that a dis- 
located thumb promised to keep 
me off the baseball diamond 
for the rest of the season; but 
quite enough, when the mood 
took me, to stimulate serious 
thought. I wondered whether 
I was destined, perchance, to 
walk the paths of life a lonely 
soul, my fate ever eluding me. 

I devoutly trusted not. And 
in the meantime I solaced my- 
self with dreams of the great 
women of the past, the women 
of song and story. The girls of 
our village I never considered 
at all. For who that in shining 
armor could fight from the 
walls of Troy under the eyes 
of a Helen would feel even a 
casual thrill at the yellow pig- 
tails of Sally Snow, whose déesk 
touched mine at school? Who 
that with lance in rest had 
charged in .the lists before 
Queen Guinivere could find 
heartsease in the pink and 
white prettiness of Alice Holly, 
the station agent’s daughter? 
Not I, for one. The maidens of 
our town held for me the fatal 
defect of familiarity. I was 
immune to the appeal of their 
pallid commonplaceness. Mine 
was an intrepid fancy in those 
days. 

I was wont to spend long 
hours in “the Den,” our tree- 
screened grotto in the woods, 
which had served us upon va- 
rious occasions as a Robber’s 
Hold, an Outlaw Camp, an In- 
dian Village or a timely refuge 
in hours of domestic distur- 
bance. I would go there with 
a book, for I was’ an avid read- 
er, and live for the time among 
its peopled pages; or, closing 
the volume at impulse, would 
follow the unleashed coursing 
of my imagination through realms of 
high romance. 

On one of these occasions I was sub- 
jected to a surprise, a surprise that bore 
eventful fruit. I was immersed in my 
usual dreams when a slight noise nearby 
broke in upon their spell. I glanced up 
and saw a girl’s face, brown and lit by 
luminous eyes, framed in the dark-green 
leaves. 

“A dryad!” was my startled thought. 

But the amused smile that crept into 
the eyes and dimpled the contours of the 
face was too human altogether for a 
dryad’s. I came back to earth, confused 
and fearing ridicule—why, I did not stop 
to think. 

“You seem to be having a good time— 
all alone by yourself,” said the girl’s 
voice pleasantly. 


Fool’s Gold 


Il-—Alison 











“Mine was an intrepid fancy in those days” 


I scrambled to my feet and emerged 
hastily from the grotto. 

“Why—uh—yessum,”’ I  stammered. 
“We call it ‘the Den,’ this place. It’s 
a place—a place—” 

“I know,” she said quickly, “a place 
for day-dreams. I know all about that. 
I often have them myself. It’s nice here, 
isn’t it?” 

She seated herself on the grass and I 
said, for the second time: 

“Yessum.” 

The girl’s manner was companionable, 
she seemed frank and unaffected. There 
was no real reason for my stilted utter- 
ance. But her beauty, resplendant to 
my eyes, held me rapt, and I was—to 
speak truth—awed somewhat by her 
years. She must, I considered briefly, 
be all of twenty-four. 


“Now,” she said when she was com- 
fortable, “let’s get acquainted. My name 
is Alison Blake. I’ve just come to 
town—” 

“Oh,” I broke in eagerly, “you’re 
Skinny Potter’s cousin; you're going to 
live with them—in the white frame house 
below school. But I thought you were 
coming on the six-twenty train. Skinny 
said so!” 

Miss Blake laughed. 

“Skinny has announced me, I see. Yes, 
I’m to live with him. And I did expect 
to come on the six-twenty, but decided 
to drive out instead. Now you know 
everything important about me and I’m 
quite in the dark about you. That’s not 
exactly fair, is it?” 

I made haste to enlighten her. I did 
more. I was a reticent youth, but here, 
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I felt instinctively, was that blessed 
rarity, a sympathetic auditor. I ended, 
I’m afraid, in garrulity. I described in 
much detail how in our village we boys 
passed our days, I spoke of our many 
problems and (so much more vital sub- 
ject) of our diversions. I told her about 
our games. I even touched upon my 
own special world of dreams—that 
glamorous inner life which no one else 
had ever even guessed at. 

I named over my treasured books, sent 
me for the most part by an aunt. in far- 
away New York, a sort of good-fairy 
aunt who by a magic intuition, for she 
had no children of her own, seemed to 
know beforehand just what I would most 
enjoy. My new found friend nodded un- 
derstandingly as I spoke of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, of King Arthur and the 
Grail, of Dickens, of the Idylls of the 
King, of Tom Brown and Lorna Doone 
and the Scottish Chiefs and the Leather 
Stocking Tales—the whole beloved jum- 
ble of boyhood’s classics. 

“And,” she said when I paused for 
breath, “the Bible, of course.” 

I hung my head, chilled by the solemn 
word. No, I confessed, I hadn’t ever 
thought of the Bible in that way—as a 
thing to read from choice. 

The admission seemed to shock her. 
She started to speak, then dropped her 
eyes to the ground. When she glanced 
up again and caught the alarmed ex- 
pression of my face she laughed in spite 
of herself. 

“You young heathen,” she said, with 
mock severity, “I should think you'd be 
ashamed. I'll have to. convert you, I 
can see that. I’m going to teach Sunday 
School—I’ve spoken of it already to Dr. 
Gray—so watch out.” 

I was disappointed, but elated too; a 
curious mixture of emotions. Some- 
how I could not think of my light-heart- 
ed companion as in league with the 
church. Yet—since it was so—there was 
joy in the prospect of being the subject 
of her first concern. 

As we walked home together a little 
later the idea gained in attractiveness. I 
found myself suddenly full of an unwont- 
ed buoyance; as the phrase goes, I trod 
on air. My imagination, at no time 
despicable, stirred and shook its wings. 
Vistas shone ahead, endless and starred 
with promise. Long ere we reached the 
little white house where dwelt Skinny 
and his household I was, though I would 
have hotly fought the charge, a slave 
most abject to the eyes and the voice 
and the wholly delicious personality of 
the first girl who stood for me the 
mysterious, living symbol of .woman- 
hood. 

Silly? Oh, yes, silly enough, I 
suppose! yet a marvel to me then. And 
now—what would I not give now to 
dream so foolishly once more! 


ON THAT day, began a remarkable 
change in my demeanor and in my 
interests. My erstwhile comrades of the 


ball-ground saw little of me henceforth; 
my parents less. The former laid the 
defection to my injured thumb, on the 
naive supposition that I was rendered 
desperate by having to watch them play 
when I could not. My parents, never 
exigent in regard to my states of mind, 
so long as my behavior ran smoothly in 
the grooves of convention, were over- 
joyed—though puzzled somewhat, I 
trow—by my sudden access of virtue in 
the matter of attendance at Church and 
Sunday School. 

I began to read the Bible—I was about 
to say “religiously,” but speaking liter- 
ally I mean something quite otherwise. 
I was trying to find the charm my fair 
mentor had led me to believe was there. 
And under her persuasive tutelage I did 
indeed discover riches therein, a store 
undreamed of hitherto. 

My former idea of God as a strange 
and stern and unresponsive being faded. 
I began to discern and in thought to 
dwell upon the kindliness, the sympathy, 
the love that Alison Blake attributed to 
him. He was for her not so emphatically 
a “jealous God” as a God who could 
find it in His tenderness to grieve over 
even a sparrow’s fall. For me He be- 
came this also, for she believed it so— 
and I believed in her. 

But God was never at that time more 
to me than a friend; a strong, all-power- 
ful friend, but a friend only. Alison (for 
so I called her in the secrecy of my un- 
spoken thoughts) was more. I lived no 
longer with Elaine, with Joan of Are, 
with Guinivere. The emotion I had once 
dissipated in dreams now gathered and 
spent itself, focussed and strong as the 
fibre of my heart, upon its single object. 
I was, for the time being, merely the 
small animate vehicle for a force ele- 
mental and overpowering; my love for 
Alison was become—there is no doubt of 
it—my religion. | 

As time passed this feeling lost no 
whit of its extravagance. I never dream- 
ed of declaring my passion, which for- 
tunately had the quality of being almost 
wholly self-sufficing. I demanded noth- 
ing save the privilege of basking in Ali- 
son’s presence. The one flaw in the 
perfect structure of my happiness, if it 
could be called a flaw, was the fact that 
she spent, I thought, an entirely dispro- 
portionate amount of her time with Par- 
son Gray. 

Of course this was explainable under 
the theory of their wishing to discuss 
Church affairs, for Alison was coming to 
act as a sort of unofficial assistant to 
the minister. But the fact was a fact 
nevertheless and it irritated me, though 
not very greatly. I had never consid- 
ered the grim, stern-featured Parson as 
a man; I thought of him as an institu- 
tion. He couldn’t have been more than 
thirty-five, but to. me that spelled 
decrepitude. So I was not particularly 
uneasy. The stale demon jealousy never 
found my heart. 

Never, did I say? 


Next week: “The Shadow.” 


T WAS the shank of a warm October 
evening. Alison met me in the road 
south of town, returning from an arrow- 
head hunt by the river, with the news 
that she had been looking for me. I was 
glad to see her, more glad than usual, 
for I had gathered a bunch of wild- 
flowers on the way, in the fond hope 
that fate would enable me to present 
them to her casually, as if by chance. 

As she came toward me the thought 
fled my mind, for her face wore a strange 
look. Blind often in those days to obvi- 
ous things, I was alert and sensitive to 
her changing expressions. I saw at once 
that she had been crying, but her eyes 
shone like stars. For a moment I was 
at a loss, then, I could not tell why, a 
dreadful fear shot through me. 

“T want to tell you first—before any- 
body,” she said without preamble. “I’ve 
decided—that is—Dr. Gray and I are 
to be married!” 

I couldn’t say a word, not a single 
word. But my face must have spoken 
the thing I was trying so desperately hard 
to hide, but which she knew full well. A 
troubled look filled her eyes. 

“You're a dear boy,” she said, “and 
my friend. You'll have to be—more so 
now than ever. I’m very happy, and 
you must be too.” 

It was a plain appeal, and I tried my 
best to answer. If I could have had time 
to think I would have known just what, 
in this harsh moment, a Launcelot would 
do, how a Bayard would make reply. But 
I could not think; I was too busy trying 
not to feel. For it seemed to me, tragic- 
ally serious as I was, as if the very heart 
of life had ceased to beat. 

I could only meet her eyes once, 
forcing a sorry smile. Then, still dumb, 
I turned and made off miserably back 
along the road. She did not notice, nor 
did I remember, the little bunch of wild- 
flowers I had gathered. They lay for- 
lornly scattered where I had dropped 
them at her feet. I have always been 


sorry for that. I should have given them . 


to her—it would have saved the day. 

I sought refuge in the Den, and lay 
upon the cool grass and fought my fight. 
There has been only one such, for once 
only have I built my world so blithe- 
ly. Thus had my small world been 
built—my world that dropped so sud- 
denly about my ears. It must be re- 
constructed, that I knew, but time would 
have to help. Time and Another. And 
while it was because of Alison that pain 
had found me out, it was owing to her 
that I could call upon God in this deso- 
late hour for aid. 


Gop was nearer to me thereafter. He 

was still not more than a friend; 
for the heart once given freely lends 
uself grudgingly to change, and my heart 
had been Alison’s beyond easy recall. 
But time set up a milestone here. I was 
started on the journey we all must make 
or perish, the long unending journey to- 
ward the goal of Understanding. 
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Notices 


Musicians are agreed that the saxo- 
phone is an instrument out of which but 
few can get any real music, but Miss 
Birdie played it beautifully. She is a 
popular member of our most exclusive 
social set, and is also noted for having 
once whipped a gentleman who did not 
appreciate her saxophone playing. 

—Pleasant Valley (Ark.) Palladium. 


Bucking the Gumbo 


Pete Peterson had an accident to with 
his new buzz wagon Saturday; while 
trying to buck the gumbo he twisted an 
axle but the damage is only slight and 


My Wt6 Hayy, 
Nag 


by Mr. Zollars was well attended and 
was very interesting. He being an ex- 
saloon keeper and gambler, gave a very 
real and enthusiastic discourse. He 
knew the rough side of life, having been 
arrested 155 times and had been in 22 
country jails. We hope to hear him 
again some time. 

—The Cadiz (Ohio) Republican. 


Musical Note 


During the evening Mrs. D. C. Dye 
sang a vocal solo. 
—The Utica (N. Y.) Press. 


Served Him Right 


Joe Summers was splitting wood the 





Wait Till Alf Sees This 


The town seems to be about the clean- 
est of dogs it has been in several years. 
Not a dog was seen on Cumberland ave- 
nue last Saturday until about 7 p. m., 
when Alf Williams came to town. 

—Middleboro (Ky.) 
Three States. 


The Great White Way. 


Our little city “stepped up the lad- 
der” of progress 100 rounds last Sat- 
urday night when the electric light 
company turned on the street lights. 
The people “just gazed and gazed.” 
The mayor hoes “taters” at night. The 
police chief put on a clean collar, the 
police judge threw 





When It’s on a Meter 


away his night glass- 
es and the town 





council sat up all 










Pete will be hum- 
ming along again 
soon, —Lusk (Wyo.) 
Herald. 
REMINDS ME, 1 
Why Recover? ee hain 
RUNNING IN THE 
Mr. and Mrs. M. } KITCHEN 


Strachly of Bronson 
who have been under 
the doctor’s care for 
a long time, were 
able to call on re- 
latives, Sunday. y 
—Burrough (Mich.) | Hija 
Acorn. |} 


Kelly-Pool 


Miss _ Florence 
Pool, daughter of 
Mrs. James Pool, of 
the 3d Ward, and 
Dempsey B. Kelly, 





Creve eana—p 


— 








son of Mr. and Mrs, 
John Kelly, were 
united in marriage at 8 o’clock Thurs- 
day evening. 

—Johnstown (Pa.) Leader. 


Why Some Men Go Into Business 


Judge E. K. Walden has purchased 
the J. W. Yarnell stock of merchandise 
and will conduct the business. The judge 
says they objected to his playing check- 
ers elsewhere, so he bought a store of 
his own, where he could play all he 
wanted to. 

—Nashville (Ark.) Times, 


Fame Buttered Thin 


Friday found J. A. Jones of Hether- 
ton in the burg trading. Mr. Jones is 
well known among our people since his 
wife makes such excellent butter. 

—The Pellston (Mich.) News. 


A Genuine Reformer 
On the 19th the temperance talk given 





night on account of 


he electric bright- 
NY (HELP! aoe eae 


(Ky.) News. 


Where There Are 
Sull Thrills 


Pedestrians along 
Third street, be- 
tween Main and 
Broadway, this morn- 
ing were subjected 
to a harrowing 
scene — four mules 
were hitched to one 
and making progress. 

—Danville (Ky.) 

Advocate. 





Treat’s Treat 


Portland (Ore.) Evening Telegram. 


other day and accidentally cut his foot, 
which has kept him from walking much 
since, He should not have been doing 
woman’s work, anyhow. 

El Dorado (Ark.) Times. 


Easy to Hit 


Three bullets were found in the man, 
who was well thought of in this com- 
munity. 

—The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


Another Suffrage Gain 


Mrs. Isabel Patton, of this town, and 
one of ovr most estimable matrons, is 
the father of a nine-pound boy. 

—The Bayou (Miss.) Gazette. 


Poor Weather for Eating 


The dinner given by the church folks 
Friday, owing to the unfavorable 
weather, was sparely partaken off. 

—Turners Falls (Mass.) Reporter. 


Edward Treat has 
bought himself a portable sawmill. 
—Mereyville (Ia.) Banner, 


The Early Bird 


Miss Caroline Sparrow has gone to 
Wormleyburg to spend some time with 
her grandmother. 

—Shippensburg (Pa.) News. 


That Fighting Instinct 


S. 8. Kight and Nathan Listner had a 
free for all on the streets Saturday after- 
noon, and everyone appeared to enjoy it. 
Every man is part dog. 

—The Hailey (Idaho) Times. 


Sufficiently Described 


Twenty dollars reward will be given 
for information leading to the recovery 
of four head of horses of the following 
description: They were all wearing 
halters when lost. W.G. W., Kelliber. 

—Kelliber (Sask.) Journal. 
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Afield and Afloat 


By HERBERT REED 


HILE the war has killed interna- 

tional sport perhaps for a long 

time to come, the effect of the 
United States having been thrown upon 
its own resources for competition has 
been beneficial, I think, Makers of im- 
plements used in all branches of sports 
bear testimony to the steady and heal- 
thy growth of such games as golf and 
tennis, and it is only necessary to look 
at the schedules to realize that we are 
going through the best strictly domestic 
amateur sporting season we have had in 
a decade. It may be that the people of 
this country are economizing in various 
ways, and no doubt they are, but they 
are certainly not doing it in sport. I 
doubt if there has been a year when 
there has been such a clash in the dates 
for college baseball, and for golf and 
tennis. It is a difficult matter each week 
to decide just what event to attend. In 
that respect this hapless wretch can him- 
self bear testimony. There has been 
more high-class golf, amateur and pro- 
fessional this season than in many 
years, with more to come. The yachting 
schedule is one of the best I have ever 
seen, and the tennis tournaments are 
crowding each other so fast that it is a 
physical impossibility to get around to 
them all. 


Fine Polo in Prospect 


Preparations for a really fine polo 
season are well under way. Not long 
ago I slipped down to Meadow Brook 
one afternoon, and with about five other 
people witnessed some of the best polo 
that has been on exhibition since the 
Exposition tournament. There were in 
the field that day on one team, J. S. 
Phipps, J. M. Waterbury, Malcolm 
Stevenson, and Devereux Milburn, and 
on the opposing team, C. C. Rumsey, 
Rene La Montagne, Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, and C. P. Beadleston. Further- 
more, these men were mounted on ani- 
mals used in the last international match- 
es. Without a foreign foeman to face 
this year, the American players are go- 
ing to make things as hot for each other 
as possible, and the teams that will play 
at Point Judith are so cleverly made up 
that there should be a season of quality 
at the pier, One of the most gratifying 
signs of the coming polo season is the 
gathering of at least three of the men 
who played on the unbeaten Midwick 
four at San Francisco. Members of that 
team had first planned to come East 
in a body, had finally been compelled to 
abandon the invasion for business rea- 
sons, and at last the word went out 
that the same four would never be seen 
in action again. Well, according to the 
latest plan at least three of the four 
will be found playing for Great Neck 
this season, and there will be a chance 
to see the Midwick forwards in combi- 
nation once more, for Frederick Mc- 
Laughlin will be at No. 1, and that left 
handed terror, Watson Webb, at No. 2. 
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The pivot position will be occupied by 
Nicholas Tilney, while Devereux Mil- 
burn will be at back. This makes a 23 
goal team, and one that will be hard to 
beat, I think, even on the flat. Unless 
he changes his plans at the last mo- 
ment Carleton F. Burke will join this 
team later in the season, and while he 
is perhaps not as strong at No. 3 as 
he is at back, he is beautifully mounted, 
and ought to strengthen the four. The 
only pity is that Hugh Drury, Midwick’s 
strategic genius, cannot make the jour- 
ney so that the East could get a glimpse 
of some of the fancy Pasadena combi- 
nations, 


Cooperstown’s Strong Team 


With -Stoddard, an internationalist, 
back in the game, Cooperstown will have 
a 27 goal team in the field; C. P. Bead- 
leston, No. 1; C. C. Rumsey, No. 2; 
Malcolm Stevenson, No. 3, and L. E. 
Stoddard, back. This is another formid- 
able combination, Just how much 
tournament play Whitney will indulge 
in is hard to tell at this writing, but he 
will certainly help to keep Meadow 
Brook on the map with his coaching. It 
is a liberal education in polo to hear 
Whitney directing his men in the heat 
of a good match such as I saw the other 
day. His own game, of course, is hardly 
up to what it used to be, and perhaps, 
for that matter he was never a great in- 
dividual player, but I think he knows 
more about the game right now than 
any other man playing it in this coun- 
try. J. M. Waterbury seems to be get- 
ting back into his old time form. He was 
very sure in his work the other day. His 
brother, Lawrence Waterbury, has taken 
on a deal of weight. I did not see him 
in the saddle, but certainly if he gets 
into the game again he will have to take 
off a few pounds to keep the pace. 


Nicholls’ Golf “Come Back” 


It is detracting nothing from the 
praise due to Walter J. Travis to turn 
one’s attention to a “come-back” far 
more dramatic and difficult than his. 
There is always a title of some kind 
stowed away in Travis’ system, and he 
is not through with victory by any 
means. He is, to be sure, a veteran, but 
golf is not all muscle. The case of Gil 
Nicholls, the always popular “Pro,” is 
however, radically different from that 
of Travis. Nicholls won the Eastern 
open title at Shawnee the other day 
with a total of 295 for 72 holes, incident- 
ally beating Walter Hagen, the National 
Open Champion, Louis Tellier of France, 
no mean antagonist, and Wilfrid Reid, 
newly arrived from England, and no 
stranger to these shores. Because of the 
class of the field what Nicholls did would 
have been remarkable at any time, but 
when it is remembered what he has gone 
through in the last year one can not but 
marvel at his courage and his recupera- 


tive powers. Nor can one help but feel 
that a good golfer must be a pretty 
sound athlete. Less than two years 
ago Nicholls was badly smashed up in 
an automobile accident. Both arms and 
one leg were broken, and he was other- 
wise badly hurt. Now Nicholls is a 
full grown man, unlike the youngsters, 
such as Hagan and Ouimet who have 
done such wonderful work. He was no 
sooner out of the hospital than he went 
back to his favorite game. All last year 
he limped about the links, and while 
gradually growing stronger, no one ever 
thought he would figure anywhere in a 
tournament again. Little by little he 
came back on his game, with the re- 
markable result at Shawnee that I have 
already noted. I must believe that this 
return to form was no mere example of 
good physical condition. It embodied 
the element of pluck, a bigger factor in 
golf than those who do not play it are 
willing to admit, 


Oler and Baker Again 


Just as I had thought track and field 
sensations were over with until the A. 
A. U. Championships here come Wesley 
Oler and Homer Baker to startle us once 
more. The Yale man only jumped 6 
feet 514 inches at Travers Island, while 
the N. Y. A. C. runner covered a half on 
a five-lap track in so close to record time 
that he is preparing to go after that 
mark in earnest at the Exposition try- 
outs in the Harvard Stadium, generally 
conceded to be the fastest track in the 
world. In the half I really believe there 
is a full second’s difference between the 
Travers Island and the Cambridge 
tracks. Baker looks now to be close to 
the best shape he has ever been in, and 
with a small and select field against him 
at Cambridge, he should have every op- 
portunity to break the record. Oler’s 
performance, coming on the heels of his 
victory in the Intercollegiates at Frank- 
lin Field is further evidence of that young 
man’s beautiful form in his chosen event. 
He has not the build and strength of 
Alma Richards, his most dangerous op- 
ponent, but he is a master of style, and 
in the course of the jump in which he 
set his new mark he did everything that 
the perfect high jumper should do. He 
is young yet, and there is plenty of com- 
petition ahead of him. I hope soon to 
see a special event arranged for him and 
Richards. Both of these men are the 
cleanest kind of jumpers, and it may be 
that one of them can set a world’s mark 
without following the much criticized 
“roll” of Horine and Beeson, the two 
wonders from the Pacific Coast. The 
Californians will have their hands full 
with these two should they make the 
trip to the Coast in August. So far this 
season neither Beeson nor Horine has 
shown the form of which he is capable. 
It is probable that both are working 
up to it slowly in order to be in top form 
for the A.A.U. Championships in August. 
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A Woman in the City 


Rataplan! rattled 


ATAPLAN! 
R the drums. 
Tramp, tramp marched the 

heavy shoes over the cobbles. 

Paul ran with little Marie-Louise to 
the window and helped her up to look 
out. It was a wonderful sight. Soldiers 
in red trousers and blue coats were pass- 
ing beneath in the winding street. They 
kept coming as if there was no end to 
them and disappearing round the corner 
to the railroad station. 

“Soldiers! Soldiers!” Marie-Louise 
cried, clapping her dirty little hands. 

“Tt is the war,” Paul explained, “they 
go to fight the Boches.” 

And his sister began to whimper for 


By ROBERT W. SNEDDON 


“Mamzelle Flora will nurse them,” 
suggested the cobbler wittily. 

“You are joking. Mamzelle Flora? 
The idea! Here she comes. Sh—not a 
word. My faith, but she is gay today!” 

A slender woman in a shabby dress 
that had once been gay, a plumed hat 
on her still luxuriant hair, crossed the 
street swiftly and came up to them. As 
she saw their faces, she drew herself up 
and passed through the group without a 
word. Her painted cheeks might have 
blushed, but no one could tell. 

“The baggage!” chuckled the cobbler. 

“Fine thing for the likes of us to have 
a streetwalker tossing her head in our 
faces,” said the old woman of the sec- 


ond floor viciously, “Pah! She ought to 
be ashamed of herself staying in the 
same house with decent people.” 
“Inside with you, you brats,” scolded 
the stout woman of the first floor front 
cuffing the ears of the three little girls 


standing by with open mouths, “Inside 


at once, I tell you.” 

“Come, come,” said the cobbler re- 
proachfully, “They are deing no harm.” 

“Will you mind your own business, 
M’sieu Barat?” 

The cobbler shrugged his shoulders 
whimsically. 

“Ah, here is our friend Paul,” he 
cried, “now we shall hear the news. He 
is looking sad.” 





she was afraid of the 





Boches. They were 
bad men who took 
naughty children away, 
the old woman on the 
second floor had said 
one day. 

At the door of the 
tenement a group of 
the neighbors were 
standing. They were 
all excitement. They 
had just seen Toto the 
Terror of Montpar- 
nasse in the ranks, 
shouldering his rifle 
like a man. It was 
the first time they had 
ever thought of him 
as anything but a good 
for nothing thieving 
rascal. 

“There’s a fellow 
now,” said the cob- 
bler, “will make mince- 
meat of the Boches. 
It’s not two weeks 
since he made me give 
him a new pair of 
shoes.” 

“And promised to 
pay at Easter, hein? 
With a knife thrust in 
the back? Good thing, 
neighbor, that the 
army has taken him 
off. Better he than 
one of us.” 

“Oh some of us will 
have to put on the 
greatcoat yet, you will 
see. This is no child’s 
play. They say that 
Paul Laurent’s name 
is on the list.” 

“They'll never take 
him and two children 
upstairs on his hands,” 

“Ah, you're sure of 
that, eh? Then let me 
tell you the mobiliza- 
tion is ordered. We 
shall see the last of 
Paul tonight.” 

“What is to become 
of Paul and Marie- 
Louise? They are too 
young to look after 
themselves.” 
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A sturdy pleasant faced man in a blue 
blouse white with plaster walked up to 
them and nodded quietly. 

“You have heard?” he asked curtly. 

“No!” 

“T leave tonight for the front.” 

“And your children?” asked the cob- 
bler curiously. 

“TI do not know,” Paul answered, “I do 
not know. My head is in a whirl. You 
know there is no one to leave them 
with.” 

“Ah your poor wife, what a pity she 
died in the spring,” said the cobbler 
shaking his grey head,” and not a re- 
Jation in the world. What is to be 
done?” 

“Will you take them, cobbler?” Paul 
asked suddenly, “I will see that my pay 
comes to you.” 

The cobbler drew back. 

“No! No!” he protested, “you are 
joking, Paul. I have no room for chil- 
dren, and besides what do I know of 
their ways. I am an old bachelor and 
always will be. It is impossible.” 

Paul turned eagerly to the stout wo- 
man. 

“You, madame? Have you not room 
for my little Paul and Marie-Louise? 
They will be no trouble to you. Already 
they are like brother and sister to your 
Marie, Josephine and Bertha.” 

The stout woman shook her head. 

“T have trouble enough, God knows, 
m’sieu Paul. Three mouths to feed and 
my rooms crowded. No indeed. You 
must look elsewhere for a foster mother. 
I cannot take them.” And she hastened 
inside, 

Paul looked at the old woman. He 
was about to speak to her when he felt 
Paul and Marie-Louise tugging at his 
blouse. He bent and put his arms about 
them. 

“My poor little ones,” he said hoarse- 
ly, “Your father must leave you to- 
night.” 

The children began to cry. 

“Madame,” he said desperately, “Will 
you not take them till I can arrange 

a few days Mg 

The old woman smiled sourly. 

“And if you are shot by a Boche and 
I have a couple of children on my hands. 
What nonsense! You are out of your 
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mind, m’sieu Paul. Take them to the 
orphanage.” 

“I have been there. It is crowded al- 
ready.” 

“Then I can do nothing. Bon voyage, 
m’sieu Paul.” 

The poor man stood dumb, his eyes 
full of tears. He was alone with his 
two little ones. 

‘ Suddenly he became aware that some- 
one was standing in the doorway. He 
looked up and drew away, gathering his 
children to him. 

It was Mamzelle Flora, but what a 
change! She had washed the paint from 
her face. It was pale and worn. She 
had put on a print wrapper, laundried 
heaven knows how often, but clean and 
neat. There was something of shame 
and timidity in her silent attitude. 

Paul turned his head away. He was 
afraid of her, this strong man who had 
given his life to his children and his 
dead wife, who was now about to give 
it to his country. 

Mamzelle Flora came closer, her thin 
hands twisting nervously. 

“M’sieu Paul,” she said in a low trem- 
bling voice, “I have heard all.” 

“Well,” Paul said dully, “You have 
heard all. There is nothing to be done, 
as you see.” 

He was about to go past her, his brain 
stupid, his heart torn with anguish. 

Mamzelle Flora stood in front of him 
as though to stop him. He looked at 
her. Her eyes besought his with a piti- 
ful pleading, that of a beaten dog beg- 
ging a kind word. He could not under- 
stand. Formerly each time he had passed 
her on the stairs she had stared boldly 
at him, almost with scorn. But now 
2 he hardly knew what to do. 

“M’sieu Paul,” she said timidly, “if 
you will let your little ones stay with 
me, I will give them the care of a 
mother.” ; 

Paul started back. 

“The devil!” he exclaimed roughly, and 
stopped as she shrank back, her pale 
face crimson. 

He could not continue. He felt 
shamed. Tears were on his cheeks. He 
was no longer strong. He had a sud- 
den resolution. 

“My children,” he said bending, “Will 
you go with Mamzelle Flora?” 

Paul looked up into his father’s face. 

“Yes, papa,” he said frightenedly. 

Something was happening which he 
could not understand. In his childish 
mind he had gathered from the gossip of 
the neighbors that Mamzelle Flora was 
a strange person to be avoided. 

Mamzelle Flora was standing with 
shining eyes. She was transfigured. The 
heart of Paul stood still. He saw 
before him not a woman who had sin- 
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ned, but a mother of infinite tenderness. 

Mamzelle Flora sank to her knees on 
the doorstep and held out her arms, 
Gently Paul placed Marie-Louise in the 
shelter of the woman of the streets. She 
gathered the child to her with a faint 
cry of pleasure and Marie-Louise sobbing 
clung to her. 

“Eh bien,” Paul said hastily—he 
scarcely knew what he was saying, “All 
is well. Come, mamzelle, you will eat 
with us. We have much to talk about 
before I go tonight.” 

Raising her to her feet with great 
gentleness as if he feared he might hurt 
her, he drew aside to let her lead the 
way, his children’s hands in hers. 

The cobbler popping his head out of 
his shop opened his eyes wide. 

Strange things are happening today 
in Paris,” he said to himself at last. “I 
will make the children a pair of shoes 
each. I have a nice piece of leather 
going to waste. And I'll make a pair 
for Mamzelle when I’m at it.” 

And all eagerness he hastened back to 
his bench. 


Why He Was Delayed 


A certain Bronx man is a stickler for 
family discipline. One morning not 
long ago he advised his eight-year-old 
hopeful that, because of a fib the child 
had told, he was to be punished that 
evening. Dad added that he would turn 
the trick right then, but was pushed for 
time. He promised that he would come 
home early in order to administer the 
chastisement. 

The wife, therefore, was greatly sur- 
prised when father did not put in an ap- 
pearance at the hour stated, for she 
knew that he never neglected these little 
punitive measures at the time stated. 

“Why are you so late?” she asked, 
when finally he did arrive. “You re- 
member that you said you were coming 
home early to punish Horace for telling 
that lie.” 

“T was,” said dad, “but, dear, the fact 
is I had to stop at the City Hall to swear 
off my taxes.” 


Not That Kind of a Twig 


“A fine youngster,” said the passerby 
to the demure young mother. “I hope 
you will bring him up to be an upright 
man.” 

“Yes,” smiled the mother, “but I’m 


-afraid it will be a bit difficult.” 


“Pshaw!” said the man, “as the twig 
is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 

“T know it,” agreed the mother, “but 
the trouble is, this twig is bent on being 
a girl.” 


No Neutrality Here 


A local preacher in Montreal prayed 
the other Sunday: 

“O Lord, give us all pure hearts; give 
us all clean hearts; give us all sweet 
hearts.” 

And from the young men of the con- 
gregation there was a loud “Amen.” 
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Books 


One Man, by Robert Steele. Mitchell 
Kennerly, New York. $1.50. 
This record of the life of one man is 
80 graphically told that no redder may 
doubt its genuineness. It is one more 
and a very conclusive instance of the 
book that each man is said to be capable 
of writing if he will talk frankly of him- 
self. Of Mr, Steele’s frankness there is 
less doubt than of his powers as a story- 
teller, and his narrative skill is unusual. 
The jackets on novels are getting to be 
very interesting. The endorsements 
printed on the jacket of this particular 
book affords some slight amusement. 


Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Edited 
by Thomas H. Dickinson. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $2.25. 

As many of the twenty plays con- 
tained in this volume were not hitherto 
easily available this work which is really 
an anthology of the modern drama will 
be of much value to those persons, ever 
increasing in number, who read plays. 
It is not possible to follow Professor 
Dickinson in all of his selections, but 
most people will agree that-the plays 
are on the whole well chosen. It is a 
great pity that copyright difficulties pre- 
cluded the inclusion of Shaw and Barrie 
and that the editor omitted Ibsen. 


Who Built The Pawama Canal? by W. 
Leon Pepperman. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $2.00. 

To the already tremendous list of 
books about Panama and the building of 
the canal Mr. Pepperman who was Chief 
of Office of Administration of the Second 
Isthmian Commission has added one 
more volume. The approach, however, 
is from a slightly different angle. The 
author gives due credit to the work done 
by the French and instead of keeping 
alive the old iradition that the history 
of the French on the Isthmus was one of 
graft and incompetence he points out 
how useful much that the French did 
was to the United States. The book is 
logically ordered and reasonably well- 
written. It has the added advantage of 
Joseph Pennell’s drawings. 


Lovers In Exile, Baroness von Heyking. 

E. P, Dutton, New York. $1.35. 

Instead of translating her German 
novel the author has adapted it for pub- 
lication in English. The result is so sat- 
isfactory that it is a pity more writers 
are not able to put their own books into 
English. The heroine is married by her 
too ambitious and wholly selfish father 
to the heir of a Prussian country family. 
From the beginning she is unhappy. She 
gets a divorce after much opposition on 
the part of her husband’s family and 
marries Walden who is in the dip- 
lomatic service. The persecution that 
they undergo—instigated of course by 
the powerful Prussian country fam- 
ily—leads them into all corners of the 
world the poorest posts in diplomatic 
service. Finally the hero is made the 
victim of a blunder of the home office and 
retires from the service. It is rather re- 
freshing to read a book in which a great 


love triumphs in spite of persecution. 
Modern novelists have been little con- 
cerned with this sort of story. The de- 
scription of the Prussian country family 
are exceptionally well done and new. 


Life In a German Crack Regiment, by 

Baron von Schlicht. Dodd, Mead 

& Co., New York. $1.00. 

More so than most novels of purpose 
this book is profoundly dull. The author 
in his desire to expose certain conditions 
existing in one of the German crack 
regiments has sacrificed those qualities 
which make for the ordinary reader’s 
interest. “The Golden Butterflies” is 
the most aristocratic regiment in Ger- 
many. All is serene until one lieutenant, 
Winkler, is appointed at the express 
command of the Emperor. Then fol- 
lows an exposure of the inside of Prus- 
sia’s military caste and there is a good 
deal of military morals. Lieutenant 
Winkler finally resigns and goes into the 
button business of his father. 

The circulation of this book in Ger- 
many is said to be forbidden, 


Cartoons On The War, by Boardman 
Robinson. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

A series of thirty-three of the best 
cartoons by Boardman Robinson rejat- 
ing to the war in Europe. They cover 
the period from the beginning of the war 
to December. The pictures are at- 
tractively printed and the book is more 
convenient in size than most volumes of 
cartoons. One or two are of special 
distinction, notably Flanders, which is 
printed as a double page. In his pref- 
atory note Mr. Robinson disclaims any 
philosophic view-point on the ground 
that the cartoons were drawn from day 
to day following the news. But he goes 
on to say that taken as a whole the book 
is designed to express his conviction that 
Germany ‘is chiefly to blame for the war. 


The Great Tradition. Katherine Fuller- 
ton Gerould. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, $1.35 net. 

Of these eight short stories, which 
after all are not as short as they really 
might be, there is none which is not 
written with distinction of style and 
command of situation. For some peo- 
ple’s enjoyment they will contain too 
much style; one is everywhere conscious 
of it. One is apt to be more impressed 
than moved. One at least, “The Domi- 


ages the widowed Mr. Nudds and his 
family but continues to manage her own 
mother. To simplify matters and to re- 
duce overhead charges Alice arranges a 
marriage between her mother and Mr. 
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nant Strain,” comes pretty close to 
writing of distinction. 


Alice and a Family, by St. John G. | 
Ervine. The Macmillan Co., | 
New York. $1.25. 

This genre study of a certain district 
of London is totally different from the 
same author’s Mrs. Martin’s Man but 
like the earlier book it possesses char- 
acter and gives promise for better work 
to come. When Mrs. Nudds was on her 
death-bed she entrusted her husband and 
four children to Alice Corken. Though 
not sixteen Alice proves to be more than 





worthy of the trust and not only man- 
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Nudds. Once Mr. Nudds thinks it nec- 
essary to assert that independence which 
he believes the birthright of every Eng- 
lishman but he soon gives way to the 
dominating Alice. This story is in a 
comedy vein and not morbid as so many 
novels of London’s poor have been. Mr. 
Ervine writes of the contented poor. 
There is just a dash of “uplift.” 


Defenseless America, by Hudson Maxim. 
Hearst’s International Library Co., 
New York. $2.00. 

Yet another volume dealing with our 
national defense or what might properly 
be called our lack of preparedness. The 
publishers are seeing to it that we are 
not left unwarned as to what might well 
happen if this country were to be in- 
vaded. Mr. Maxim assembles his facts 
well and his argument is presented with 
a good deal of power. This is heightened 
for the average reader by the author’s 
generous and telling use of incident. 


America Fallen! by J. Bernard Walk- 
er. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $.75. 

This book which is called “The Sequel 
to the European War” is another de- 
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piction of unready America. After the 
peace in Europe the Germans agreed to 
pay $15,000,000,000. Then they decide 
to invade this country and get their 
money back. The attack begins April 
Ist, 1916—the new “der Tag.” The 
Germans find invasion easy everywhere. 
This book by the editor of The Scientific 
American is graphically written and may 
perhaps impress readers who will not 
be impressed by books of fact on the 
same subject. America may not be 
armed, but it assuredly has been fore- 
warned. 


War Brides, by Marian Craig Went- 
worth. The Century Co., 
New York. $.50. 

In book form this play confirms the 
impression that it made when printed in 
The Century Magazine—it is not con- 
vincing in the reading. The main premise 
requires the theatre to make it secm 
plausible. This is not to imply that this 
peace argument is not carefully and well 
written. Nazimova did much for the 

play on the stage. 


The Modern Drama, by Ludwig Lew- 
isohn. Huebsch, New York. $1.50. 
An extremely valuable study of the 

writers and the forces that have made 

the modern drama, ..The work is edited 
with great care and much more compact 
than any of the recent books upon this 
subject. It is in addition fairly well 
written. All of the writers for the stage 
who have attained any prominence from 

Ibsen to the present day are as carefully 

discussed as compactness will permit. 


An Outline Of Russian Literature, by 
Maurice Baring. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. $.50. 

Almost every volume in the Home 
University Library may be depended up- 
on for good writing and authority. The 
editing of this series has almost without 
exception been excellent. This volume 
is something more than a mere outline 
of Russian literature. It is rather com- 
plete for so small a volume. For the 
general reader it has much of interest. 


A Cloistered Romance, by Florence 
Olmstead. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

After reading some of the tense and 
labored work one finds today in fiction, 
this charming story of whimsical char- 
acter and incident is most pleasing. The 
tale opens in a cloister garden. 
Sisters are simple, kindly; the old 


gardener, of a lovable fallibility, is a | 


good bit of sympathetic delineation. 
There is humor of the gentle sort and 
there is truth of the kind that does not 
depress. It is a book of human values. 


The Modern Drama Series (11) The 
Plays of Arthur Schnitzler, trans- 
lated by Edwin Bjorkman. 
Mitchell Kennerly, New 
York. $1.50. 


The most interesting volume of this | 


series issued so far. The three plays 
The Lonely Way, Intermezzo, and 
Countess Mizzie are all of unusual char- 
acter and representative of the author’s 
later work. The curiosity and interest 


‘in the works of Schnitzler aroused by 


Anotol is increased on reading these more 
recent plays. The translation is depend- 
able but not always in the most graceful 
English. 
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The Aeroplane in 
Warfare 


by Charles Lincoln Freeston. The 
most complete and authoritative 
account ever written of the types 
and uses of aeroplanes in war. 
Illustrated with a remarkable series 
of photographs. 


Aerial Warfare and 
International Law 


by M. A. de Lapradelle, Professor 
of International Law in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. How the present war 
has completely ignored the rules 
agreed upon at The Hague peace 
conferences. 


“The Wishful Self” (the phenomena - 
of auto-thinking), by Doctor Pearce 
Bailey, the eminent alienist. 


9 


“The Evolution of Scene-Painting,’ 
by Brander Matthews. From the 
days of the Greeks to the present. 
Illustrated. 


“The Background of Modern Ger- 
many,” by Frederic C. Howe. 


Stories + 


“Miss Marriott and the Faun,” by 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould, the 
author of “Vain Oblations.” A story 
of an abnormal personality—A 
story of a missionary’s family, 
“Educating the Binneys,” by Olivia 
Howard Dunbar. Illustrated by 
Arthur Litle—“The Water-Hole,” 
by Maxwell Struthers Burt. A 
story with an intensely dramatic 
plot. Illustrated by W. Herbert 
Dunton—A love story, “The Speed 
King,” by William Wright.  Illus- 
trated by Helen C. Park—“The 
Freelands,” by John Galsworthy. 


More of Elmendorf’s beautiful 
pictures. Sixteen Full Pages of 
scenes along the Pacific Coast from 
San Diego to Seattle. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 
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